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grown upon a large scale. 


But though the plant has been «- long 
grown here, no mention was madeof the 
asparagus rart inthe Eastern S ates until 
the fall of 1896, when Professor Halstead 
observed it on the beds at the agricaltaral 
college. It was found to be distributed 
over New England, Long Island, New 
Jersey and Delaware. So far as known 
only the black spores were seen in Massa- 
chusetts in 1896, and no perceptible damage 
was done to the crop of 1897. Cape Cod 
growers are positive that it appeared there 
before 1896, some say as early 961894, but 
as it was not identifi d there is no positive 
proof of this. 

It appeared earlier in 1897 and was re- 
ported at Concord on Jaly 11, and ina few 
days the tops of the infected plants were 
completely brown. Few beds in town es- 

TERMS: eaped it, and the injary done was quite 
@2.00 per annum, In advance. $2.50 if not marked. In 1898 the uredospores, or red 
paid in advance. Postage free. Single copies | Tutt, appeared tn Jaly in Concord on one 

5 cents. bed which was practically rained in 1897, | 
So paper discontinued, except at the option of the | Dat with this exception it did not appear | 

proprietor until all arrearages are paid. until September, and then the telensporer, | 
ail persons sending contributions to Tar | °° black rust, was most frequent. The rust | 

PLOUGHMAN for use in its columns must sign | has been mort severe in those localities | 

their name, not necessarily for publication, bu| Where asparagus is cultivated most exten- | 

as a guarantee of good faith, otherwise they wil | sively. 
be consigned to the waste-basket. All matter The most destrustive is the red rust! 
intended for publication should be written on which appears in Jaly and August, after | 
nove size paper, withjink, and upon but one side | cutting bas stopped on the beds. If badly | 
Correspondence from particular tarmers, giving | affected the p'ants look as if scorched by | 

the results of their experience, is solicited. | fre, appearing dry and withered, and of a 

Letters should be signed with the writer's real | reddish brown color. There are namerous | 

name, in full, = will be printed or not, a | little blisters on the plant, which burst | 

the writer may wish. | Open to discharge the red spores, and if | 
Tus PLOUGHMAN offers great advantages to 84 | they are disturbed they throw outa cloud of 


is large and among the | 
—— —— — ot —— fine dust which is carried to neighboring | 
plants to spread the disease. 
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wunity. The third form is the black rust which 
— appears in Saptember and October, Tae 
AGRICULTURAL, spores of this remain on the plant in the 











the description of rasts upon other plants 
and some speculation as to their similarity, 
to confine ourselves to the asparagus rust. 

Where only the fall rast has appeared,the 
damage to the next crop is not perceptible, 
but the summer red rust has a marked 
effect upon the plants. Daring the two 
most important months of the year the 
plant cannot perfest ite growth, and there 
is a lack of reserve material in the roots for 
the next crop. In some cases where this 
appeared in 1897 at Concord, the next crop 
was less by from 15 to 80 per cent. Where 
the loss was 80 per cent., there was scarcely 
@ sound root left after the attack of 1897. 
On the Cape, the growers reported a de 
crease in crop of 20 to 25 per cent. in 1898. 
The loss is not a loss of the one crop 
alone, bat a loss of roots, which cannot 
be replaced until they are grown from 
seed and matured. 


In giving their opinion of the probabie 
cause Of the severe outbreak of this seal 
they think that the plants in the summer of 
th n be left out, 
re 4 pod po of clover | 1896 were in a most favorable condition for | 

| it to occur, as the seasons of 1895 and 1896) 


will come everyjthird year instead of every 
fourth. Or:if itis desired to keep up the| Were exceedingly dry, while 1897 was a 


, the grain may be sseded 
aa een — 8* with ‘ae — | ing the localities where the summer rnat | 
kept a secord year in grasr, which if the| appeared in 1897, the only places where it 
first year swas mown ought to be gen | has done any damage, they found in every 
erally pastared the second season. Bat | instance that the beds were confined toa 

should be | light sandy soil with bat little capacity for 
| holding water. Where the soll was heavier 

g x t a 
more heavily manared, as the sesone yeas | and retained more water, only the fall staze 
of the rust was found. They were con- 


of grase, which is the third spring after 

clover seed has] been sown, the bulk of the) 

tt will —_ ran out. The timothy | Vinced that the severity of the rust was due 
to the weakened condition of the plants, 
caused by the dry seasons of 1895 and 1896, 


roots will produce a good crop the third | 
r th nd 

season, better {probably than ihe seco end pecstbly mate weess by the enaseat 

amount of rain in 1897. 

alter it has 


year’s crop, but it will be less advantage to 
the land for subsequent crops 
been plowed — As regards treatment of infected beds, 
There is a still shorter rotation than this | a ve —_— a 1 hope that it 
sometimes practised where farmers are ex-| — A sone Mn. — 0 —2* bat 
ceedingly enthusiassicin potato growing. | comme — ve ve yo — J — 
That is to plant potatoes on a clover sod, yey thn —— =. phim a 
get the crop off early, fit the land and sow | — — ö 682 
it with wheat or rye in the fall, seeding | sash Sate ib Gite atente es D 
heavily with clover seed inthe spring, or | “Pre —⸗ ~ ities — 
pag ng a — — | spraying with the standard Selena: mixt- 
to grow * large as possible the | ure, also the same in connection with soda, 
first season, though care is taken to cut Otsh, etc, and while he found sprayed 
it down should there be any danger of ite | D!0t# gave a yield of 25 per cent. more than 
heading and seeding. When the midsum-|*2¢ a0eprayed, they thought the gain by 
mer has been{dry, followed by wet weather | *P**y!Dg was not enough to be very encour- 
as autumn comes on, spring-sown clover | aging. At Concord they tried four solu- 
will sometimes cutaton of dried bay aye S hp) 22 2 
and if left long enough will go J — of lime. These were applied at four appli- 
that does do so will die the following cattens ta daly end Anant, — 
=e, 3S OS SS — 2 before any rustappeared. Examination in 
Reade begin he ena — | September showed about the same number 
Teng. ‘Aa the field te t0 be plowed for | Of spores on the sprayed plants as on those 
— oe | next to them which were not sprayed at all, 
in the next spring, there is not) 
a — * a — * | though there might have been a little iess 
time to allow the clover to grow very iarge | 
and yet fit the land for a good seed bed. | oe anes aaa ape was rare 
This pian works well fora few years. Its) dang sonmaete — — ys 
Gunes ae Se SS ae | injared by the rust, and the other was not | 
clover does not keep up the soil fertility, r 4 —* oy fall “4 
and that if potatoes are thus largely | pjared at all, having only fail rust. e 
planted they must have a good deal of min- | Plants were of perme the es and —* bed | 
eral fertilizers, which are more costly than pcm ney — coe Bn ne 
anuring with clover. | . 
” . | in other places, and they decided that ro- 


Improved Orop Rotation. 


it was doubtless early in man’s ¢x- 
perience in farming that be learned that 
some rotation of crops, rather than growing 
the same successively on the land where it 
bad previously beenjgrown, was necessary. 
But there bave come new applications of 
the doctrine of rotation since itis known 
that some crops are actually renovat- 
ing to the soil and that there is 
the greatest advantages in alternating 
clover and other leguminous creps with the 
grains which are very ¢xbhaustive of fertility. 
Under the usual rotation the land only 
comes to clover seeding every fourth yea, 
and in that time one bhoed crop, one small 
spring grain crop and one winter grain, 
wheat or,barley have been taken from It, 
which with one year in clover for hay or 
pasture completes the rotation. 

But] neliber eprirg small grains nor 
winter grains give the profit they once 








season of aboormal rainfalls. After inspect- | 








— — — — 
bust and vigorous plants, even when grown | 
Farming at ee Sta- | .pon comparatively dry soll, are capable of | 


resistirg the summer or injurious stage of 
the rust. 

It might be advantageous to use fertil- 
izars containing considerable amounts of 
organic matter to give the soil more water- 
retaining powers instead of depending 
largely upon the commercial fertilizers. In 
seasons excessively dry, as were 1895 and 
1896, irrigation could have been resorted to 
to give the plants more strength and vigor. 

They found a parasitic fungus which 
seems to live upon and destroy the spores 
of the asparagus fungus or rust, and it may 
actasa check upon its development and 
spread. It was found upon the summer 
rust in 1897, and upon the fall rast in 
1897 and 1898, and it gives a kind of mouldy 
appearance to both the red and the black 
rust, or summer and fall stages. 


Asparagus Bast. 

In Bulletin No. 61 from the Hatch Experi- 
ment Station at Amherst an account is given 
of the asparagus rust in Massachusetts, and 
the methods that have been tried to remedy 
it, and although the Information given is at 
the best but slight, we will try to condense 
it for our readers. While the asparagus 
plant was reported as “thriving exceed. 
ingly” injMassachusetts in 1672, it was but 
little grown, mostly in a few private gar- 
dens, 75 years ago, and not cultivated for the 
market until mach later than that. Now it 
is said that there are about 400 acres in the 
vicinity of Concord, Mass., and 100 acres or 
more at South Eastham on Cape Cod, be- 
sides being found in most private gardens. 
As, however, it thrives best upon a sandy 


} 


| never been very truublesome there. 








soll it is only in certain localities that it ig' They think that with proper plant food 





the shoulder to thethigh. This is rarely 
the gase, however, for the tendency is 
| for the wool to grow the thickest and 
| longest on the shoalders. Therefore look 
and examine the wool on the ribs, thigh 
aod rump. If it is poor and short the 
animals are hardly graded upto the req- 
uisite standard. If in looking over the 
flock this difference in the length and quan- 
tity of the fleece is noticeable, it will be 
well to select rams which emphasize the 
Opposits points; that is, long and dense 
fleece on the ribs, thigh and rump. By this 
simple means one may be able in time to 
make the fieece even throughout from 
shoulder to thigh. E. P. SMITH. 

Ohio. 











| ie 
Butter Fat or Water. 
| 


Befure the days of public creameries or 
| butter factories, as‘they may be more prop- 


breeding shonld be even throughout from 





erly called, there were some questions that 
| never came up that have since the advent of 
| those institutions been coming to the front | 

more or less, one of which is the amount of 

moisture that should be left in butter. 

In those days we heard nothing about) 
batter being too dry, nor did we hear abont | 
itbaving in too much water. it is true 
tbat some batter had in too mach butter- 

| milk, which was of courses drawback, and 
showed an inexcusable lack of knowledge 
ot the art of butter-making on the part of | 
| the maker. 
| For when the granular system of charn-| 
|ing was practised, and rinsing with water 
| or brine, or both, was depended on to re- | 
|move the butter milk, instead of under- 
| taking to work it out, which was sure to | 
ipjare the grain, if there was moisture left 
in the buiter it was pure water or brine in- 
stead of battermilk. 
| When the process of making granular 
butter has been conducted correctly, and 
| hae reached the point where the last part!- 
| cle of buttermilk has been drawn from the 
| ehorn, and the rinsing water runs as clear 
as when drawn from the well, the churn, if 
a barrel one, should be hooked back at the 
, bottom, so asto allow the water to drain 
| through the discharging tabe. And if left 
in that position for an hour or more no 
| harm will come, for, inthe opiaion of the 
| writer, there is no such thing as getting 
batter too dry. 
What do consumers want to pay their 
|money for, water or batter fat? If the 
former then the more water left in the 
| better. Bat if it is butter fat that they pre- 
| fer to exchange their shekels for, don’t offer 
them butter fat and water, bat give them 
the former as pureand simple as possible, 
| barring a little salt for flavor, not to add a 


| 








BOY AND DONKEY. 


| keeping quality, as is generally supposed, 
|and perhaps give them a little artificiai 





and good cultivation, unless plants are sub- 
ject to extreme conditions, the asparagus 
rust need not give usany serious concern, 
asalthough long known in Earope it bas 
They 


| conclude by saying: 


“The best means of controlling the rust 
is by thorough cultivation,(n order to secure 
vigorous plants, and in seasons of extreme 
dryness plants growing on very dry soil 
with little water-retaining properties 
should,if possible, receive ircigation.’”’ 


Live Stock Kotee. 


The Farmers’ Balletiv, No. 96, issued by 
the United States D-pariment of Agricult- 
ure, gives an account in detail of experi- 
ments made at several experiment stations 
in feeding sheep, lambs and steers, which 
should be carefally studied by those who 
are fattening stock of any kind. We have 
not space to reproduce the details, but will 
take some of the points that are brought 
out most strongly. 

Atthe Iowa Station they conducted a 
feeding test of sheep for two years, and 
reached the following conclusions: Atthe 
beginning one pound of grain daily is 
enough for 10 lambs, and this may be 
increased gradually to a quarter of a pound 
per head, but at the end of 30 days should 
not exceed one-half pound per day for 
native-bred lambs, while ra ge lambs will 
not take more than one-third to one-half 
this amount safely. They may havea fall 
allowance of hay, and where alfalfa is 
plenty and of good quality they will make 
satisfactory gains for 30 to 60 days on this 
alone. Bran, oats or other bulky foods are 
better at commencement of grain feeding 
than corn. When feeding a mixture 
of oate, shelled corn and oil meal, some 
of the larger breeds consumed as much 
as 2 pounds of grain per head daily. 
Taking all the breeds tested for the 
first 90 days they gained one pound of 
live weight for 73 pounds of dry matter in 
the feed, but seven special mutton breeds 
gained a pound for 7} pounds of dry matter 
in food, The cost per pound of gain in live 
weight was 2.93 cents for all breeds, and 
2.88 for the mutton breeds. They were 
sheared before marketing, and the fleece on 
Lincoln lambs was worth $179 per head, 
on Lelcester and Cotswold $1.76, on Oxford 





$1.44, on Shropshire yearlings $1 34, Sarop- | 


shire lambs 98 cents, Merino lambs $1, 
Crossbred Shropshire and Merino 90 cents, 
Dorset lambs 77 cents, Stffoik jambs 7 
cents and range lambs 67 cents. The age 
of fleece was about a year in most cases, bu6 
the highest was 383 days in the Suffolk 
lambs and lowest 321 days for range lambs 
and 313 days for Shropshire yearlings. 

A second experiment did not give us 
uniform results nor as good resuits, owing 
to the prevalence of the stomach worm 
among them, and the whole cost of food for 
all breeds was $3 04 for 100 pounds of gain, 
but this was considerably below the market 
price of mutton, which varied from $5.75 
for the Southdown, down to $5 for Snffolz 
and Merino. They also fed a carload of 
choice Hereford cattle coming two years 


old atthe same time that they fed the first 
lot of lambs, and found it took 890 pounds 
ofdry matter to make a pound of gain, 
showing that a pound of mutton could be 
produced at less cost than a pound of beef. 

They found that sheep consumed more 
feed to 1000 pounds of live weight than did 
the steers, as they, when on fall feed, sts 
29.07 pounds of dry matter to the thousand 
pounds of live weight, and maie a daily 
gain of 3.73 pounds, while castle consumed 
bat 19 6 pounds of dry matter for the thonu- 
sand pounds of live weight and gained 2 14 
pounds daily. Thesheep ate 48 per cent. 
| more than cattle for the same weight, but 
they gained 75 per cent. more. 

In feeding Shropshire yearlings they 
found it cost 56 per cent. more to make a 
pound of gain than it did for the lambs, and 
the lambs sold at the first experiment at 
$4.75 per hundred pounds, and yearlings at 
$4.25. This indicates a better profit in fat- 
| ening lambs than yearling sheep or older 


ones. 


A writer in National Stockman, in telling 
of the hardiness of the Dorset sheep, says 
when in England he visited one breeder 
who showed him by his books that in the 
winter of 1890 91 he had 300 lambs of that 
breed dropped, and only lost two lambs 
from the entire lot. He visited many flocke, 
representing together several thousand 
sheep, and he did not see any evidence of 


|} were a marked contrast to some of the 
flocks of other breeds that he saw. 





quickly, we take from the Northwest 
Farmer a history of a bunch of 70 calves 





feed in Dacember, 
averaged to weigh 412 pounds and the 
steers 413 pounds. They were put in pens, 
and given all the alfalfa they could eat, 
with a small quantity of bran and corn 
chop, mixed half and half. As they became 
accustomed to the grain the quantity was 
increased, and also the proportion of corn, 
until it was five parts corn to one part bran. 
Daring the Jast month each aleo had a 
pound of oil meal per day. 

On March 7 the heifers weighed an aver- 
age of 5164 pounds and the steers 519}, while 
an odd steer not fed with the others 
weighed 570 pounds. , 

On April 7the weights were 572 pounds 
for heifers and 5794 for steers, with 680 
pounds for the odd one. May 7, heifers 
632 pounds and steers 644, with the odd one 
740; Jane 7, heifers 695 pounds, steers 712 
and odd one 832 pounds. They were sold in 
Jane averaging over 700 pounds per head at 
five cents a pound. 

Another lot of 93 calves were put up in 
January,averaging 481 pounds. They were 
fed on a similar grain ration, but during 
February, March and April they had pota- 
toes and 10 pounds of grain a day, which 
was increased to 13 pounds in May. While 
they had potatoes they would not eat so 
much alfalfa, but seemed to prefer wheat 





| 





disease in the whole number. In this they | feat graded wool will retain its price 
| longer than the inferior grades, and it 


| 


As an instance of how the shortage of for. D»not buy sheep for breeding pur- 
beef has been brought about, and why it | poses unless they come up to the standard 
will not be easy to increase the supply very of high-grade wool producers. It 


| 


made into baby beef. They were put oD| and inerease the 
when the heifers’ 





‘coloring, to meet the demands of their 
straw, but after the potatoes were gone | Vision, which has, as a rule, been educated 


they went back tothe heavier hay. These !0 shat direction. 
were a!l steers, and on April 24 they aver-| It is within a comparatively few years 
aged 6564 pounds and on May 2 730 | that we beganto hear about butter being 
pounds, a gain of about 2} poands a dey. too dryjand mention made that there should 
At that time one weighed 880 poundsand beallthe way from 15 to 20 per cent. of 
another 825 pounds. They were Hereford water, many cla'ming if less than the latter 
and Shorthorn grades. | per cent. of moletare was left in butter it 
At the B-andon Experimental Farm they | would betoo dry. Nonsense,or worse. Now 
ra sei twin calves from a Shorthorn bull | how much moisture shou'd there be left in? 
and a grade cow. ‘They were raised by | Jost aslittice as possible. This may pro- 
hand and at 11 months old weighed 850| voke discussion and it will.be well if it doer, 
pcunds eacb, and a butcher offered four! for discussion must precede the seitiement 
cents a pound for them. We have no doubt ofevery question. Bat if any moisture is 
that there is a profit in feeding and selling | really needed, by what rule can it be deter- 
such beef, but if they are to be sold at mined how muob, ar rather what per cent. 
about one year old, there will beascarcity, As indicated at the beginning of this 
two or three years hence of the cattle that letter, this moisture question originated 
weigh 1600 to 1800 pounds each. with the butter factory butter makers, and 
— the real question with them seemed to be, 
Breeding for Better Fleece. not how much moisture the consumers of 
The anusaally good market for wool butter wanted in that product, but rather | 
just now is highly encouraging to owners | how much could be palmed off on them. | 
of good flocks of sheep, batso many are And they proceeded in that direction, on | 
rashing into the business of sheep rais-| the ground that a certain amount of moist- 
ing that we may expect to see a crop of nre was needed, and many of the makers 
inferior wool thrown on the market in| olaimed 20 per cent was about right. This, 
the next year ortwo. The conservative so far as the writer knows, has never been 
breeder and sheep raiser will now be.in | undertaken’ by farm dairy butter makers— 
to consider the question of quality as well or at least to any extent. Giveus butter 
asof quantity. Even the inferior grades | fat —not water. F. W. MosELey: 
of wool are bringing fair prices now, bat) inton, Lowa. 
that will not be the case a year hence, 
because the supply will be larger. The 








The Survival of the Fittest. 


This law of nature among birds and ani- 
might be wise to stop now and consider | malssppliesto them only in their natural 
how the future demand can be provided | State,and not when man interferes with 
them. The survival of the fittest on the 
farm, however, should be the constant 
will | stady of every farmer who raises cattle, 
be better to keep the money for some| swine, sheep or poultry. Leit to them- 
other investment. Breed by all means, | selves, the animals and birds would settle 
flocks, for wool times the matter by killing off the weak and 
were never better, but be careful of the trampling them down, but we do not permit 
selection. See to it that the fleece is long | this.a We protect the weak in society and 
of staple and fine and soft in texture. Do/|amongthe farm animals. That is the ha- 
not think that the young lambs will prove| manitarian law, but not nature’s way. It) 
better than the parents. Like begets like,| may bejwise, however,to take some les- 
but in most cases the progeny are inferior sons from nature, and try to imitate her in 
to the parents of the bred-in too much. | establishing the law of the survival of the 
Crossing the stock with common ordinary | fittest on the farm. This can be done intel- 
rams does not improve it much. The new  ligently and without causing any unneces- 
ram should be superior and not inferior to | sary suffering to the weak. It begins fur- 
the rest of the herd; then good results can ther back than the destruction of the weak. 
be expected. | If we breed only from the best stock th 
Fleece is very carefully graded today, | survivaliof the fittess must of necessity 
but the discrimination will be more par-| follow. sThe weak, inferior and poor 
ticular and exact a twelvemonth hence, stock will die out of itself, and none will 
Density of the fleece on the animals | be brought into the world to take its place. 
counts, but length and fineness are still| By following this course persistently we 
more important. Usually, however, dense | accomplish nature’s work ina better wo 
fleece is fine fleece, because the fibres | She permits the weak and poor to enter the 
grow close together, and each one is/ world, and then be crowded out and down 
thin and silky. Thus we have the| inthe struggle for survival, causing end- 
pure Spanish Merino fieece which pro-| less suffering and torments to many individ- 
duces 45,000 fibres to the square inch. The/ uals. The breeder of stock or poultry grad- 
wool mast naturally be fine and silky. | ually eliminates the weak and inferior bya 
It is well to consider the density of the! syste n of matingand selection which causes 
fleece before breeding, for the tendency | no suffering, but which in reality raises the 
to produce hairs close together is gener-| standard of every individual sothat itenjoys 
ally a good one. It can be encouraged | lifeto its full. The successful breeder is 
and cultivated so that great improvements | thus a humanitarian who does some good 
in quantity and quality can be obtained.|in the world beside raising and selling 














The fleece of the animals selected for | stock for his own profit. Of course, he 


— — 


does not enter the business for this puar- 
pose, nor does he often think of any good 
that he msy be doing, but itis a fact that 
is none the less true. It is essential to 
his business that he should make the sur- 
vival of the fittest an assured fact. Jost 
as often as he fails in this will he lose 
money, or at least make less than he 
should. By selecting and mating the 
strongest, bardiest and best individuals 
of a breed he makes good stock for the 
future a certainty. By continuing this 
process year after year he not only keeps 
up the standard of his herd or flock, but 
insensibly raises it. Ore of the greatest 
rewards that an enthusiastic breeder can 
receive isthe change for the better that 
comes through careful b:eeding, and a com- 
parison of his stock from one year to 
another is a matter of pleasure to him. 
It is to him what the creation of an artist 
must be to one wrapped up in his art as 
he sees the picture or statue improve and 
develop day by day. E. P. Smits. 
Ohio. 





Building up a Special 
Industry. 


The success of the Colorado muskmelons, 
and especially those from Rocky Ford, 
shows the value of specializing a crop that 
is pecaliarly adapted to any part of the 
couotry The attempt has been made to 
prove that ths melons raised here owe 
their pecaliar virtaes to the seed and 
the alleged new variety propagated here. 
Bat this is not trae at all. It is soil 
and climate, and not seed, that makes 
the differancsa. The same is trae of Con- 
necticut white onions or Bermuda onions. 
You can plant the same seed in other 
localities, and they will produce only 
ordinary onions. The Rocky Ford melons 
derive their richness and sweetness from 
thesoil and climate; it is difficult to say 
from which it takes the most. After all of 
our soil analysis, the fact remains that cer- 
tain crops do better in certain lo 
calities without any apparent reason. Is 
may be that the atmosphere has more 
to do with the matter than we 
imagine, and the soil much less. Credit 
should be given to the farmers of Rocky 
Ford, however, for the discovery they have 
made, and for the success which has at- 
tended their efforts. Everybody here raises 
muskmeions, although five years ago it was 
an unknown sight to see a field planted 
with melons. In the pat two years the 
work has expanded so that Rocky Ford 
melons are now shipped every summer as 
far east as New York, where they command 
double the price of other muaskmelons. 

Like Kalamazoo celery, Rocky Ford 
muskmelons are known now all over the 
country, and their success may help to 
emphasiz3 the need of specializing farm 
products in parts of the country where 
they seem to do well. Farmers who 
make a specialty of certain products can 
in time find even: distant markete for 
their goods. It is a question whether 
every State or section has some particu- 
lar fruits or vegetables which thrive there 
a little oetter than anywhere else. If 
this is trne it is our duty to find ont 
what nature has specially designed for our 
locality, and then make every reasopvable 
effort to improve it. By persistent experi- 
ment and culture we may succeed In raising 
superior products to those of any other 
region. Taoen it beeomes amatter of ad- 


Farm 


| vertising the matter thoroughly and sys- 


tematically. People take to fads today, and 
if you can start a fashion witha good thing 
it wil) sell well and remain a permanent 
fixture for years to come. 


Colorado. 8. C. WARING. 





Bacteria Destroyers. 


Modern scientific research has disclosed 
many new dangers to human life in the 
discovery of minute organisms that prey 
upon man, but which are so small that only 
by the aid of the microscope cau their pres- 
ence be detected. Almost everybody has 
been astonished when examining a drop of 
apparently pure water to see the great 
number of rapidly moving animalculx with 
which itis filled. Itis quite likely that where 
malarial diseases abound the boiling of the 
water in which coffee and tea are steeped 
makes these drinks less dangerous thanthe 
pure water from wells, which may be, and 
often are, filled with baleful germs. Where 
fever and ague abound, as is usual in 
newly settled countries, the strongest 
coffee made from water which has been 
boiled is used without either sugar or milk 
asa preferable drink to water. There is 
not much doubt that coffee itself acts as a 
germ destroyer, as browned coffee beans are 
much used by many to prevent taking the 
fever, and are reported to be effective for 
this purpose. 

But scientists have learned that there are 
bacteria themselves harmless which are 80 
voracious and can be made to increase 80 
rapidly that they serve as bacteria destroy- 
ers. Afewyears ago all the sewage of 
London, Birmingham, Manchester and 
other great English cities became so hard 
to dispose of that various expedients were 
resorted to as means of getting ¥ of it. 
Great crematories were established in which 
it was burned. In other places the sewage 
was taken to farm lands and used as a fertil- 
izer. Bat it has been found that by securing 
properly bred bacteria this sewage may be 
entirely disinfected,and the water made not 
only clear but entirely free from any inja- 
rious germs. It is worth trying to see if 
these bacteria destroyers can be used to free 
reservoirs and wells of the dangerous bac- 
terla which produce typhoid fever, and also 
those which are now known to be the origin 
of malarial fevers of all kinds. If this can 
be done in tropical climates, much of the 
sickness that is sure to come to those visit- 
ing such localities from the north will be 
prevented. 
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Farm Hints. 


We never liked the idea of robbing the 
forests by taking away the leaves and leaf 
m ould to use in a compost, or as bedding or 
covering for plants. it is nature’s method 
of enriching the soll that the trees mays 
grow without leaving the land exhausted 
and barren when they are taken away. 

Bat we kno@ that leaves are good for all | 
of these purposes, and to the man who has 
bat a little village place, and does not keep 
much stock or grow grain to have a supply 
of straw, they are almost indispensible. 
They can be used as bedding for the horse | 
and cow, and as litter on tne henhouse 
floor. They can cover up the tender plants | 
in the f wer garden, the vegetable garden | 
or the strawberry bed. Taney can bs mixed | 
with sods and kept in a heap and wet with 
chamber slops and soap suds t> make a fer- 
tilizer for hotbed or greenhouse, or & rie | 
soll for potting plants. 

The man who is so situated can asually | 
obtain a supply from the streets where they | 
fall from the trevs, and a little labor spent) 
in gathering them up and packing them 
away will prove a profitable investment, | 
and will make strects and sidewalks look 
mach cleaner. Some towns employ men to 
rake them up and burn them to remove the | 
Litter from the streets, and would probably | 
be glad to allow any ove to do the work who 
would carry the leaves away. We used to| 
know a gardener who would send boys out} 
with sacks to be filled with leaves, paying 
them a sma'l price per sack, and the boys | 
would make a little money that was very) 
acceptable to them, while he said it was | 
profitable tohim. He wast3d them for the 
uses we have named, or some of them, and 
he eald his garden needed the humus or | 
decayed vegetable maitsr. He could buy 
nitrogen and potash and phosphoric‘acid in | 
the commercial fertilizers, but they supplied 
no vegetable matter. They did not lighten 
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if for any reason the bees refuse to ac 
cept the new one, bat we think the better 
way is to introduce the new queen ins 
cage, ad when the bees release her they 
will accept ber without hesitation unlesr 
they have got a Jaying worker among them 
In that case there seems no remedy but to 
break up t1e colony, putting the bees with 
another colony that bas a good queen. 

It should be remembered that young bees 
need more frequent filghts in winter than 
do old ones, and we are quite sure that 
those which have been fed upon syrup to 
supply their stores require more frequent 
cleansing filghts than those whic) haves 
supply of stored honey, though we think 
there is also a difference in honey in that 
respect, but in Naw Eagland our fall honey 
left for stores is from so many different 
sources that we cannot say which is the 
most loosening to the bees. 

These points have been used a3 an argu- 
ment, and we think a good one, sgainst 
wintsring the bees in the cellar. If left on 
the stands with a double hive with packing 
around them, there are many days when 
they can takea short filzht‘and return to 
the hive much better for it. 


GURIOUS FACTS. 


——Ube Of toe Btra: gost streams ip the world 
is in East Africa. It flows in the direction of the 
sea, but never reaches it. Jost north of the 
¢«quator, and when only a few miles from the 
Indian ocean, it fows in a desert, when it sud- 
denly and completely disappears. 

——According to a writer in Science, the de- 
mand for eagles’ plumes to adorn ladies’ bats has 
suddenly put the turkey buzzard in great jeop- 
ardy; because the supply of eagles not being 
equal to the demaud, buzziwd’s feathers are 
substituted for those of the nobler bird, 

——Mr. R. A. Fessenden described at the 
American Association meeting in August means 
by which the location of troops using smokeless 
powder in battle can be easily discovered. It! 
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ap his soil to make It friaple and porous, 
and he thought the leaves did so, and the 
fertilizers wera cheaper for him [than to 
draw manure from a distant city, and 
equally as good. 


pending $1,100,000 in the ost of ms a- 
factare, matea prodact from which they 
realiz3 $10,450,000, of which $8,400,000 net 
is returned to the 54,000 patrons in payment 
of the butter fat taken from the milk. 


[t is nct inthe breed entirely, but the indi 
vidca! cows were better. T.¢e dairyman 
should learn to which claes his cows belong, 
or wheter they bslong to tie evea poorer 
class in private dairies t..t averaze bus 





In the train shed of the R.ading Termi- 
nal Station in Philadelphia is a farmer’s 
market with 820 stands, in which the farm- 
ers cen sell their own produce, paying & 
rent of $4 month for the privilege if the | 





Tals represents the milk of more than 
one-half the cows in the State, and it is 


claimed that the creamery prodact has in-| 


creased tenfold in 10 years while the dairy 


|prodact has fallen off one-half. O! tne 





100 pounds of batter in a year. 





| The regular dairy papers have mash to 
say about the bacteria that are injarious 


farmer sells only;his own produce. If he sells | 599 oo rarmars in the Siate, 27 per cent. are Allx and biter, and the gocd bact -ria tha 


for his neighbors or buys of them, he pays | 


patrons of the creamerie’, but in 16 coun- 
ties 50 per cent. andin fivacounties from 

















$5.60 a month, and dealers in produce pay a | 
higher reat. An exchange in describing !t| ¢5 4475 per cent. of all the fa-mers send 
says: The ceilings are high, the whole | mijx to the creamery. Here, as elsewhere, 
plac3 airy and clean, the passages wide,the | there is a large differenca bet ween the aver: 
stalls roomy, and kept in good condl-| g29 oows and the best cows, as the average 
tion.” Under these stalls is ® 001d | is 3550 poundsof milk, or 160 p»unds of 
storage warehouse, where products) poster in the year, worth $21 80, bu; there 
can be placed at a low rate, Seach are cows that do three times that. 
as butter, eggs, 2 * hag Foar-fi'ths of all the creameries are on th 
ansll they arein demand a r * | @0-operative plan, and this has proved a 
If this mach-talked-of proj3ot of having | ——— J are not Arca cows to 
a farmer’s — = ee —8 | yield a profit or pay a dividend to a private 
of the old covidence Rallt stock company. ‘ae competition of Minne 
shall ever mature, those who have the mat- | ota craameries is severely felt by those ip 
ter in hand should invest\ga‘e such @)mar-| New York State, as mostoi the produc: 
ket, and see if they cannot imake fs0me | goegto Naw York city, andthe Minnesots 
arrangement whereby the farmers for & farmer hasan advantage in obtaining hay 
small fee could stand in a comfortable Cov- | and pasture ata prics about one-third less 
ered building, instead of being out in sum- | tnan the Naw York farmer, while bran, ol 
mer ina hot sun to wilt the green vegeta-| mea', and all that goes to butter p-oducing, 
biee, in pouring rains and snow and in | excepting the salt and the machinery, are 
freezing weather, as they now do in the gheaper in Minnesota than at the Essterp 
crowded streets around our markets. | ereameries. 
— | While the average of 160 pↄanda of butter 

Several years ago we had a hydranllc | por gow seems low, the average for cows no 
ram set on a farm where we were the moan· sending milk to creameries is report d at 
eger, and were much pleased with its) pest about 100 pounds per cow, and io 1890 
work. lt eapplied water for two families, | the United States census made the averaue 
one of them a large one, two barnr, at ONS | for the State bat 80 pounds per cow. T. 
of which were — some 3 to 30 4 ‘show the possibility of batter cow-, Pro- 
horned cattle, 100 sheep, ogs an |fessor Haecker at the Min.e ota Experi- 
horses, while at the other stable were four) ment Station has a herd of 40 cows that 
horses. It a'se Tarnished water tothree gyeraze about 375 poundsof patter in a 
hydrants out of doors for sprinkling lawn, |year; da'ry commissioner Bpeler and 
flower beds and garden, and it could | dairy inspector MoConnel, herds that aver- 
have dooce mach more than that. age nearly as much, and eash bave cows 
course the water ran directly to ® | that produce over 400 pounds in the year 
tank in the barn loft, which was 7To pring the ows has to supply the cream 
er pn leet Bas one 3 foot wide | eries ap te om sverage : 200 — 
ad about two eep. ;year would aid about $8 000000 to t 
fall we could with a hose on the bydrant | owed of the farmers. 
throw water over every other bailding on [5 what are known as the bast dairy 
the farm bat the barn. We have forg>tten | gounties the average is higher than for the 
exact figures now, but think it was nearly whoie State, as in Freeborn Coanrty trens 
1000 feet from or" — the a ane jare 18,700 cows that average 210 pounds 
aboat 30 feet rise. In the six years that we each. and Steele county with 13 700 cow. 
lived by the side of it notacent was spett | reaches an averag: of 200 pounas. The 
on it for repairs, excepting to take up the jow average by counties is in compare 
pipe once when frozan, and the feed p'p3 tively newly settled sections where the num- 
onee to barn out tree roots, which had per of cows is small. Rsports are g ven of 
grown into it so as pany tt | Some of Professor Haecker’s cows, with 

Bat as we have not exact figures we Will gost of food, pounds of milk and butter-fat. 
quote those given by a correspondent of with food cost per pound of butter made. 
the Oalo Farmer. He hasa * woe shee | We notice that one of them, a hendsome 
a two-inch pipe and one-inc schargée, grade Shorthorn, ate more than 8? cents 
costing from $1ito $13. Hshasa6)-foot | worth of food for each pound of buitar 
feed pipe and it will yey tank 30 ‘made, —8 l one that is described as a 
feet high and 300 feet from the ram every homely little Jersey, ate less food, gav- 
%hourseasily. It would work with only about 3000 pounds less mi'k and made 98} 
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three feet fall, thoagh it would not throw 80 | pounds of batter in a year, and ate but about 
much water. The ram sits in a stone place 4i cents worth of food tothe pound of butter. 
cemented like a cistern, and that is 6x6 fees | Several were below five cents. 
square and 4fetdeep. The feed box is3  makea vast difference in the profits from 
fvot equare and three fees deep, made of | different cows, and usually the cows that 
brick. Of course the feed box and ram | maketheir butter at ths sma lest ost for 
need to be covered to protect from freezing. | food also produce the best quality of batter. 
and the pipes should be laid below frost. | 
four feet deep, and 
oe hee itn anand F on good there is much food for thought that the 
non conductor it would have been better, | 4airyman should digest thoroughly. li 
as it was rat in place late in the fall, and is | Makes @ great difference whether a farmer 
{ecze tn the pipe in one place the first win- | ete a yield of $48 85 and a profit of $24 74 





This would, 


| @ ve god flavor to them, bat we think the 
very worat bacteria are the ignorance, lazi- 
ness and carelaseness of those who have the 
care of the cows, the milk and the dairy 
room. When these have deen eradicated 
there will not be so muck butter that it costs 
20 cents*@ pound to produce, and that has 
t» be sold at 10 cents a pound. Good whole- 
some food and water, cleanliness and care- 
fulness develops only the good bacteria, and 
if they are not visible to the naked eye, the 
results are to be seen, smelied and tasted. 
Let no dairyman or da'rywoman think it is 
aecesta*y to have acolieze education and a 
microscope to keep out the injurious bac- 
t ria, beaase many good butter makers 
have neither. 





T. show wtat the government of Canad» 
nas been and is new doing to help the 

airymen of the D>minion t) improve their 
condition, we will qiote a few extracts 
‘rom the address of Professor Robertson at 
tie Farmer’s Cor gress. 

‘We have founded azencies to show how 
to dothe best work. For insiance, there 
are 500 cheese factories in one districs; w: 
not only isveue a balletin on the subject, ba 


' we send a man, 22 expert, to go to a factor) 


and talk all day to an audience of one mar 
That cheese maker becomes converted, and 
he by his superior methois preaches it al: 
through the district. 

** We went to the province of Prince £4- 
ward Islandand asked: ‘Why don’s you 
go into co-operative dairying? Pat opa 
baliding costing $400 and we’il loan you 
machinery corting $1000. We'll send you 
an expert cheese maker and make all you: 
oheese for 24 cents a pouad.’’ Lest year 
the exports of cheese aggregated $36,000, ao 
increase of 10,000 per cent. in sevan years. 

“Inthe N rtnwest territory we found the 
farmers seli'ng their batter for elgnt cents 
a pound. We told them to buili cream- 
eries, that we would lend them wachinery 
snd tate a mortgage on it. Thisyear they 
are selling their butier for 194 and 20 cents. 


“ When we asked the farm-rs in the dis- 
tance to send their butter to Eogland they 
sald it was imposa.ble, because the rail- 
roads had po cold s:orage. [he railroad 
companies said they would require care 
two-thirds fall in order to pay for the extra 
cost. We said, ‘Go ahead, and we’ll pay 
she deficit.’ 

**In a lit Je while those cars were ranpirg 
to Monereal loaded. It didn’t cost the 
Government mach. The Government only 
arranged the things that the individual 
couldn’ i—co-operation.’’ 

That is the way they work up there. 
Some of our Western States are working ip 
similar lines, especially ia giving inatiuc 
tions, but the Unitea S:ates needs to be up 
and doing if we expect our export trade in 


ln the above synopiis of their report dairy products to increase, or even to main- 


tain their present amonnt. 
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Butter Market. 


ter. ‘Tae other winters when it was much Pet head over ost of feed, as Pcrotessor| There has been a falling off in receipts of 


arth had Haecker did on five cows, or a prodact | 
Snes Geawsem, 2 Ses | worth $80 26 and a profit of $56 91 per h-=4, | fine creamery. Be-t Northern or Western 


settled so ae to be less porous. When it 
was taken ap after fre zing, we think * as was the average of five others. This 


| does not depend upon food or care, as su- 

was placed a iittle deeper at that spot. q 
Bot the saving of labor was ap impor- | Ave best cows had ths same kind of f-ed 
ta tisem. Before the ram was pat in it | *24 the same careasthe five poorer ones 


k»every day in| (7 fact, the poorer ones averazed t> eat 
———— — fo dale — hg | $2 24 worth of feed more than di4 the others 


and we often found an advantage in having 
water in the garden or on the lawn, to say) “Honest L b f Bears 
a Lovely Face.”’ 


nothing of the convenience of running | 
water at tbe houses. 
There are many places in New England 
where a ram could be putin cheaper than 

— J yay Ay . = There is nothing more 

pleasing to look upon than a 

hearty, ruddy face, gained by 

honest toil. They are the 

saving of the nation, these 

toilers of both sexes, strug- 











often does not blow when you want water 
pamped,any more than it will when you or 
some one else wants a yacht race. it does 
not need any one to tend it or need to be 
fed with coal or gasoline as an engine does, 
aod any one who bas one will never retarn 
to the old methods of pumping water again. 


Toere age several sizer, some of which we — ‘ 
think ale capable of 1000 barrels a day or gling fe or daily bread. 
more. Pure blood makes them able to keep up 


—ñ— 
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the daily round of duty at home, shop or 
store. If the blood has a taint or im- 
purity, or a run down feeling comes on, 
the one remedy is Hood's Sarsaparilla, 
America’s Greatest Medicine for the blood. 

Poor Blood —“ My blood was so 
poor that in hottest weather I felt cold. 
Hood's Sarsaparilla made me warm. It is 
the right thing in the right place.”’ Hattie 
J. Taylor, Woodstown, N. J. 

’ 


Dairy Notes. 


The Farmer’s Tribune of Minnapolis 
publishes a summary of the reports of the 
oreameries in Minnesota from which we 
will make a few extracts for the informa- 
tion of the dairymen in other sections: 

* Minnesota today bas 700 creameries, | 
which receive the milk of 330,000 cows from 
64.000 patrons, and make therefrom a batter 
prodact of 61,000,000 pounds, of which 48.- 
000,000 shipped to Eastern markets and 
sold as * extrar,”’ mach of it atone t» two 









* 








cents above the highest market quotation. Never Disappoints 
‘Taese 700 creamerier, representing a “Wook Fills care liver ts wey - 

capital of $2,800,000, handle 1,350,000,000 > wa td non-irritating and 

pounds of milk per annum, ‘and after ex-| S>2csthartlc to take with Hood's Sarsaparilia 








batter, andan especial scarcity of strict'y 


brings 26 cents readily in assorted +izes, 


| but there are many lots that go at 25 to 254 


Gente, jast a little frosty in flavor. Boxe» 
and prints are 264 cents for Northern with 
~ome lots helu at 27 cents. Western mostly 
at 26 cents. Firsts go more slowly at 23 to 
24 cents, most buyers preferring June 
sreamery from storage at 234 to 24 cents. 
S»me choice lots have been sold at 244 
o-ntr, 2nd som? are holding for 25 censes 
Dairy batter rather dall at 22 to 23 cepts for 
extra and 20to 21 cents for firets. Walle 
rece!pts have been well cleaned ap so far on 
the best. grades, there seems a possibility 
bat,the high price may check consumption 
or ivorc ase the ase of substitutes. 

ihe receipts of butter a: Boston for the 
week were 10,142 tabs and 27,539 boxer, a 
total weight of 565 575 poundr, agains 702,. 
407 pounds the previwus week and 741,451 
puunds corresponding week last yes), 
Incladed in the week’s receipts were 500 
packages of 32,500 pounds in transit f., 
Eogiand. 

The exports for the week were 32,647 
pounds, inc uding the 32500 pounds mep- 
tioned in the rec2ipt ', sgainst 24,313 pound, 
corresponding week last year. From New 
York the exports were 187 packages, and 
from Montreal 9477 packages 

The statement of the Qiincy Market Col 
Storage Company for the week is as fol- 
lows: Pat in, 230 tubs; taken ont, 8848 
tabs; stook, 92 299 tabs, against 107.783 sub 
same time last year. For the correspunding 
week last year 1490 tabs were putin ane 
8156 tabs taken out. The Eastern Compar y 
reports @ stock of 5044 tubs, against 10.628 
tabs last year, and with these added the 
total stock in Boston Is 97,243 tubs, against 
118,406 tubs same time last year. 








Vegetables in B »ston Market. 


Thelvegetable market is very quot. as it 
usually is jist befire the holidays. The 
gardeners are holding back for next week’s 
demand. We find beets steady at 40 to 50 
cents, carrote at 50 certs and parsnips 60 to 
75 cents a bushel. Flat turnips 25 t» 3, 
centsa box. White French, $1.25 a barrel 
end yellow at 75 cents. Native onions 
$\t»> $1 15a barrel for go d oner, leek 35 to 
40 cents a dcz’n, chives scirc3 and when 
any come in they sell at $ia dcz2n. Rad- 
ishes are 50 to 75 centa a box; Cacumbers 
more abundant at $5 to $7 per hundred. 
Peppers 6-basket crates $4 t» $450. Celery 
$250 a box for white. Paschal and B sto 
Market from $3to$4 Hothouse tomatoes 
20 to 25 cents a pound. Southern 6-basket 
crates $4 to $450. California 4-barket 
crates $2to $2.50. Egg plants $2 to $2.50 a 
dezan. Saleify 75 cents a dozen buaches 
ard artichokes $1.25 to $1 50 a bushel. 

Cabbages $4 to $5 pr hundred, Savoy 
cabbage 75 cents a barrel and red cabbage 
$150. Sprouts 15 cents per quart box 
Caul flowers $10 to $12 a hundred. Lettuce 
$175to$2a lopgbix Spinach 25 cents a 
bushel. Endiveand chicory coming rather 
poor 30 to 40 cents a box, with parsley at 
40 to 50 c-nts. String beans $1 50 to $2.25 
a basket, according to quality. Mushro>ms 
50 t> 75 cents a pound. Squashe: are 
oigher, Marrow 60 to 75 cents a barre’, Tur- 
oan and Bay State 75 cents. Western Hab- 
bards mostly at $15 to $16 per ton, for 
sound, hard shelis. 

The receipts of potatoes continue mod- 
erate, and witha steady fair demand the 
market is firm and prices higher. Aroos- 
sock Green Mountains firm at 55 cents, an’ 
some are held at a higher price. Aroosto k 
Hebrons 53 to 55 cents, Yo:k S.ate round 
white the same, and lo white 50 cents. 
Sweet potatces in smafi‘sapply; Virginia 
extra are $2to $2.25a barrel with teir to 
good at $1.75 to $2. J rsey double head 
varrels sell at $250 ard a fresh arrival 
would probably bring $275 





B-. ston Exporis and Imports. 


The exporte from Boston forthe week 
ending Nov. 17 were valued at $2 139,221 
end the imports at $1257 786. Excess of 
exporte $881,436. For the correspon iting 
week last sear the ¢xports were $3,241 937 
and the impoits were $940862. Exc:s. 
of exports, $2,301,074 Sinee Jan. 1 the ex. 
ports have been $113,3!7,472 and the im- 
p»te ave $54 542604. Excess of «xports 
$58,784 778. For same period last year 
sports were $107,340632 and imports 
were $44 350,105. Excess of exports, $62,- 
990,557 Of the «cxports of the week 
$',947,615 went to Eogland, $6925 to 
Ireiand, $5218 to Scotian’, $35.071 te Nova 
Scot'a and Proviness, $4887 to Newfound 
and aod Labrador, $25,416 to British pos- 
essions in Africa and $4604 to other 
B> tieh possessicne ; $42,342 went to Sweden 
od Norway, $25,959 to Germany, $13, 
225 to Belgium, and smailer amounts- 
to other countries. The principal articles 
of exoort were provisions $804 109, bread- 
stuff $256,766, liv: animals $118,190, truit⸗ 
$20 397, &% bacco $21,774, hops $14 108, 
‘aher, tanned, $237,353, india raobe: 
manufactures $15,120, coiton marufactur: s 
$20,397, drugs and chemicals $16 880, wood 
aud mavulfac ures of $37,306, irun end oan- 
afaciures of $4217, sewing and other 
ma hinery $65,926, organs $10 453, hard 
were $12,901, paper $6756 sugar and 
molas-es $9900, tallow $6859, grease $6413, 
*piiite $5420 





Bees and Honey. 


Breeding usually ceases in the bee h ve 
in Ostober, and sometimes earlier if tre 
honey flow is light. This is the time to 
make sure that there is a g00d queen in th: 
colony, as if sha dies then or during the 
@winter, the colony, being composed of old 
bees which hav, lived through the wintar, 
will die off rapidly in the spring, and there 
being no brood to take their place, the hive 
is s00n tenantless, and a prey to robber 
b-esor to bee motb, the first taking tn: 
honey and the moth ierva destroying the 
somb. 

If, ip O seober, there are foand ogas in the 
worker comb, or youog bees hatching ont, 
the queen may b3 suppose! t> be all right, 
anless the bees seem to ba idle when other 
svlonies are at work. [a the latter case do 
aot take it for granted that the queen is 
trere antil she has been seen, as she may 
have lately died. They soon lose all amb'- 
tn to wore when there is no queen, un. 


simply necessary to surv*y the lac dscape througb 
pale red glass. The fiash of smoteless powder 
appears strong in red light, while o-dinary 
objscts are dimmed. By furnishing field-gissses 
with screens of the proper tint, the position of 
concealed marksmen, like those who picked off 


ees there is one growing. If she cannot be 
found, 224 there Is no q 1¢8n cell with eggs 
or larva io i', if there is a good colony, 
give itone ortwo combs of brood witha 





ous”: Toe pian of olling ratiroad beds :,, ,. 
oress dust has led to the construction of a ;,..,, 
{ar machine for use on ordinary bighways, ana 
this is said to meet the requirements of th... 
Quite effectively. A big tank mounted .. 
wheels drags a sort of tender box sapportad * 
two wheels, into which are ron from th...” 
*upplies of of ; thisbox has a furnace },....., 
it whieh heats the oll, and, attached 1. . 
& drag resembling somewhat a hay rake 
4 number of curved rods or fingers ,. 
out from the bottom, and these, beioy «4° 
through the dust and along the road, mary |. 
farrows in the dust, and into these 1), 
through a series of pipes, is discharged ty, 
A second finger, or sort of thamb arrany 
fixed farther back, turns the dust over ti, 
furrow, 6nd the suiface is then left to a: 
process which r quires about an hour to «» 
⁊ roiler belog Dow drawn over the ojlea » 
the Orst treaimentiscompileted. One sa: 
will keep the road in repair during year. 
ceeding the first treatments, and this app 
requires but twenty barrels to the mile. 
Corrsm MADE IN GLA8S.—" Young | 
keeper”: Hereis a method of makiny . «, 
which may be worth trying to those » 
their morning cup strong. It is practica 
Freneh drip metnod, but the dieting 
characteristic is that it is made in giass 
ot metal. Buy from # depot of medica! »; 
an annealed glass flask about the size 
orcloary water bottie. Bolling wat * 
not break it. A glass funnel » 
‘qware of coarse muslin complete the 
machine. The water should poll over a 
lamp placed on the tsble, in order that i: ; 
used at precisely the right moment. ¥ 
funnel, Haed with a musiin rquare, with : 
ground coffse, a heaping tabiespoo: f. 
cup. The flask should first be heated by 
ing in a little bolling water Theccff e |, 
by pouring bo ling water through the funn 
tne fiaek. It is very Diack, and most peop!» » 
pre’er their cups balf filled with hot water 
THANKSGIVING Day AS A LEGAL Ho: Y 
— K. V. A”: The President’s prociamation 
makes it a legal boliday io the District of © n> 
bia and the Territories; the proclamations o/ tn. 
various governors make it a legal holiday {n th» 
by 
™ 


4 


varous States. It is not “ prescribed 
law to fall om a certain date”: cus: 
of late years has appointed it to come ©) the jas: 
Thursday in November. Oongress has ) 
power to make holidays except in tue District oy 
Ooiumbir, and the Territories. Inthe late sirtias 
and early seventios there were severa! Decey 
ber Thankegiving days. The Jews bed siatac 


growing q1¢en, and it will soon be all right 


our soldiers in Cuba, can be detected. 





— Professor Nussbeaum of Hanover has dis- 
covered that the plastering ip the walls seriously 
affects the acoustic properties ofa ro m. Any 
admixture of sand withthe plaster spoils the 
reverberation of musical tones. The best re- 
sults are obtained by using pure gypsum tha 
bas been heated to a white beat. 

——The parliament building in Wellington, 

— —— New Z 2sland, is the largest wooden structare ir 
Ants sometimes are troublesome around | the world. In Wellington and some other New| 
the bee hives ifthey are very plenty, but | Zsaland towns, almost every house is con- | 
if they ace bat few the bees will usually | structed of wood. Large churches an4 impor: | 
pick them up and fiy away with them, | @0t business premises are built of the ed 


ither @estroying them or leaving them so|™Sterial, | | a named Gibson neo | 
ar away thatth y will notreturn to the | patented an invention for branding stock witb- | 
hive again. We have seen several methods | ont injuring the hide. The new process uses a) 
of driviog them away advised, but think | ehemica! cepllatory which permanent'y aye 

effactaa!, not even | thehair. The destruction of part of the hide 
— —⸗ was one of the tad features of the od met’ o¢,, 


r | the brand appearing on the best part of the skin. 

They may be exterminated by punching | Gibson’s patent will add a value of six or seven 
a hole with a crowbar down into the nest, | 31, a: least to every hide to which it ts | 
and turniog ina tabiespoonfal or so of sul- | applied, and It is needless to add that in coun. 
phide of carbon, then closing the hole. As tries like Australia and New Zsaland, where | 
this is heavier than air, yet very volatile, it millions of cattle are raised every year, such ap 
penetrates to the very bottom of the nest, | advance in the price of hides exactiy meets the | 
killing all life within it. | desire of the stock owners. The right for Aus- 

Bat with well-nade hives in which there | ee er 


is no crack or crevice by which the ant can - 


ee ca ao cast Uae tee Gn Easy to Take 
Easy to Operate 


harbor inthe summar, a strong colony of 

bees will be able to take care of any or-| 
Because purely vegeta>ie — yet thor | 
ough, prompt, healthful, satisfactory— | 


for the wi ter, or it may be suffisiert to in- 
troducea young queen. If the colony is 
but a small one, it may be better economy 
to unite it with another, and save the honey 
and comb in the hive, instead of robbing the | 
«ther of brood, and trying by feeding to 
keep it alive daring the winter. 











dinary attack of ante, andif we saw many 
going inaod out at she regular entrance, | 
we should m!|strast that it is a weak colony, | 
ifn. t a qaueenless one. 


Tae bee is not only remarkable for ite, Hood’s Pills | 


industry and ite love of orderly arrange- | 


Toankeg'ving days; the earliest Thank:«giviog 
was in 1631 in Plymouth Oolony. Lincoln began 
the present series in 1864 at the suggestion of 
Mrs. Sarah Hale. 

DIMENSIONS OF A BOX HOLDING Jusr One 
TON OF |‘ VAL —“*8. B. P.”: The sizs of the bor 
will vary wito the Kind of coal. The ordinary 
eosl cart bolds one ton. 8 ove coal runs about 
thirty-five cabic feet to the ton; a box at 
44% 1422 will hold a toa. 











Art Photographs 


For Christmas Gifts- 


This Carbon 
Photograph 
from the 
famous Paint- 
ing by 
FERRUZZ! 
framed in one 
inch oak, 
toned to mat 
the photograph 
size SxiQ, 
delivered in any part of Unit 
States on receipt of $! 
Countess Potocka, Lady Hamilton or § 
Madonna sentin place of the Little Mot 
| desired, in same style and price 
Our Holiday List with half tone i 


sent free. 


MOULTON PHOTOGRAPH CO 
17a Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 





mant, the latter shown by the exactness | 
with which it builds its comb, bat it is very | 
neat, as may be seen by its removing all | 
material from the hive which does not be- 
long there, or, if too heary for it to move, 
by ite covering it with wax. It is then an | 
insult toa colony or a new swarm to ack | 
them to begin housekeeping in a dirty, | 
musty-smelling hive, and one which they 
seldom fail to resent by leaving it very 
quickly. 

Sometimes old hives may b3 cleansad by 
repeated wa hings, and perhaps sweetened, 
as used to be the custom, by rubbing the in- 
side first with fine salt, and then with rose | 
leaves or some sweet-smelling plant, bat) 
asaa'ly it would be better and cheaper to | 


oO 


PER ANNUM 
© FROM THE START. 


The Federal Oil Co.. 


OPERATING UNDER THE LAWS OF WEST VIRGINIA. 


Wells in Ohio and West Virginia. 





smash them into kindling wood, and paur- | 
chase new hives, as they are not very ex-| 
pensive if bought where they are made by | 
machinery, and of the standard dimensions. | 
We have sometimsas thought that the 

swarms would not take toanold hive now 

as well as they would when the box hives | 
were used, and the bees killed by smoking 

them with borning brimstone. That was a 

fumigation that left them free from any 

mould or masty odor 


chase of more land. 


Depository, - - - 


If one has reason tv suppose that a hive, 
contains an old qisen, or ons that is 
aot as prolific as she had been or should be, | 
the early fall is a good time t> remove her | 
and pata young qaeen in her plecs. As. 
we have said before, it is desirable to keep | 
she que-n laying as late in the fall as possl- | 
ble, tbat there may ba young bees to carry 
through the winter instead of old ones, | 
which may die about as soon as they take 
their ficst filghts ont. An old queen may 
be stimulated t> brvod raising by a heavy 
honey flow, or by liberal feeding, but the 
young qieen wi'l usually begin it and keep 
it Gp if shere is honey in the hive, even if 
aone is comiag ip, aad the hatching of 
orood will keep up to the latest momert if 
there ieanythi:g in the stockhouse. O16 
is more ap: to Kaow the necessity of feed- 
tog if he ti: ds a colony lizht in stores and 
well supplied with brood, than he would if 
he fuuod it with honey enough and bat 
litsle or no br od. 

The bess time to feed is at night, or 
about sunset ina bright day, and a little 
earlier inacliudy day, and from a pint 
tom half plot of syrap, according as the 
colony is large or small, or as there may be 
1 tt @ or more of honey which tiey can at 
dart. g the day. D» not feed so as to start 
robbing. 

Mr. Henry Alley says in his ‘‘ Success in 
Qieen Rearing”: *‘ Best and surest way to 
introduce a fertils queen is to leave the 
colony queenless t iree daye, then fumigate 
the bees with tobacco and let the queen 
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Capital Stock, $1,500,000 in Shares of $5.00 Each 


of which $1,000,000 is in the Treasury for Working Capital and pur- 


Registrar of Stock will be the OLD COLONY TRUST COMPANY. 
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The Company’s properties consist of several thousand acres 


of TESTED OIL PROPERTY in Ohio and West Virginia, 


of over 15,000 barrels. 


from the start has been to pure 


chase nothing but producing oil lands; and with their present 
output of oil will be able to pay not less than 8 per cent 


The Company are now negotiating for a number of oi 
wells, which when secured will give them a monthly yield of 
over 30,000 barrels ; this will more than double the net profits 
of the Company applicable for dividends. 


COPY OF BUCKEYE PIPE LINE COMPANY'S STATEMENT. 


CLEVELAND. August 23rd, 189° 


» I beg to say that your Com 


any had run for its credit during April 5,142.64 barrels, May 5,529.36 barrels, J 
tuoin. Do this jastat dark, and, my word ,065 13 barrels, July 5.049.46 barrels. There appears to be May shes Gado tn July ® 
for it, you will makea *ucc 348 In introduc credited to your account until August, owing to absence of Division order 

Therefore, if you desire to be more accurate you should add 146 9 to the amo 
of that run to the credit during July, making the total for the month 5,196.29 barrels 





Yours truly, R. L. BATES, Ay¢ 
{ The above statement refers only to our Ohio field, the balance of the } 
* line certificates can be scer. at the Company's office, showing the West Vir 
returns. The total average of oil territory under negotiations aggre 
25,000 acres of land distributed throughout the well-known *+o0 l-pro 
fields ” of Ohio and West Virginia. 
a With the price of oil increasing almost daily the net earnings 
j Company during the next year, should not fall short of $225,000 
FOR ALL ; { L L Ss For the rapid development of the Company’s property, the officers 
decided to sell fifty thousand (60,000) shares of the Treasury 
BILIOUS AND NERVOUS DISORDERS 2 Stock at par, $5.00 after which the price will be advanced without n 
9 
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BOSTON, MASS., DECEMBER 32, 1899. 
There arejeven fashions in tarkeys. This 
year Vermont birds are “ the thing.” 


The Pilot offers to send ten thousand 
minee ples to the British army in South 
Africa. Perhaps Temmy Atkins would 
prefer to die by Boer ballets. 














The passing of Papanti’s isa signal for 
reminiscences of two generations of Bose 
tonians. Itir, indeed, too bad that this 
good oldjinstitation has been forced to go 
out ander the hammer. 


Yes, Mayor Quincy, the system of fining 
men for drunkenness is “ unscientific, un- 
economic, undemocratic and unjast.”” Fine 
the dealer who makes the man drank; that 
\8 @D approximately sensible course. 








Mr. Heary Childs Merwin’s Lowell In- 
stitute course of six lectures on “ The De- 
velopment of Democracy and Equality in 
the Eoglish-speaking Reoe,” which begin 
tomorrow, are notable in that they embody 
the history of the social conrciousnese. We 
all need to know better how we a demo- 
oratic people came to be what we are. 


The proposal to establish a directorsh!p 
of music in the Boston public schools is a 
good one. In no branch of education is 
there so much Jabor with such inadequate 
results as in the teaching of music. By all 
means, ther, gentlemen of the school com- 
mittee, Gx upon a good method of music 
instruction and appoint a man capable of 
seeing it carried out. 








Sales of wool in thiscity continue on a 
mammoth ecale and at advancing prices. 
The stocks of fine wool are unexpectedly 
short. Choice Obio and Pennsylvania 
fleeces are almost out of the market. There 
is a handsome margin for our domestic wool 
to rise yet, before the importation of 
foreign fine woole can be encouraged. 
Dealers in wools expecta still greater ad- 
vance in prices in the near fatare. 





The enormous total of exports of munu- 
factared goods from this country promises 
well for the farmers,as well as for the 
articans. Whenever the manufacturing 
cities and villages are busy and prosperous, 
there follows an increased demand for farm 
and garden products. All through New 
England and the Middle States there /s 
increased demand for milk, batter and eggs, 
fruits and vegetables, poultry, lambs and 
veal, all showing brisk employment for the 
masses, with high wages anda disposition 
to buy food with a liberal hand. When 
manafactaring is brisk, then farming and 
gardening are profitable. 

The most important point in wintering 
farm stock is to see to it that at the begin- 
ning the stook is thrifty,and not so old that 
it will be more apt to depreciate than to 
increase in price by keeping throagh. 
Stock young enough notto have made its 
fall growth pays best to keep ofall. It is 
far better to kill or sell in fall the stock 
that hes passed its best than to try te 
winter it. If it is kept over the food it eats 
will be wasted. Ifthe cost of food fed to 
stock that gain nothing from it was spent 
in better feeding of young and thrifty stock it 
would make stock keeping in winter always 
profitable, instead of being as now the cause 
of greater loss than gain. 


The farmer should remember that winter 
is approaching, and |t may come upon us 
aseuddéenly and severely as it did a year 
sg0. Not only should buildings and cel- 
lars be made snug encugh to keep out the 
cold, buat there should be stores laid up 








ahead that will prevent the necessity of %0 vote. Hawaill is now practically a terri-| 


going away for them when roads are drifted 
with snow, and when the winds make |t an- 
pleasant for man and beastto be ont. Do 
not wa't and then say, ‘* 1t has been so pleas- 
ant, | did nmct think of such a storm 
coming now.’”’ And by tte way, is it not 
possible to prevent the snow from (drifting 
so badly in certain places? An old stone 
wall, neither handsome or very useful, or a 
worthless hedgerow, may serve to catch and 
hold a drift of snow that it will cost more 
to dig through than it would to clear away 
on both sides of the road. We have seen 
many such places and suppose there are 
many still to be found. 


The Maine Board of Agrienu!tare wi'l bold 
a State dairy meeting at the City Hall, 
Lewiston, on Dec. 11, 12 and 13. On Dee. 
12 there will be an address by Prefessor 
Gowell of Orono on “ Our Dairy Work” 
andanother on “ The Care of Cream,” by 
E. L. Bradford of Aubarn, in the forenoon. 
In the afternoon Hon. H. 0. Adamr, dairy 
and food commissioner of Wisconsin, will 
speak on “ The Necessity of Pure Food 
Legislation,” and in the evening, Prof. 
Charlies D. Woodr, director of the 
Maine Experiment station, will talk 
apon the “ Potential Energy of Foods.” 
On Wednesday morning Henty Van 
Dresser of the Eareka Stock and Poul- 
ry Farm, Cobleskil!, N. Y, will talk upon 
“Feed, Care and Development cf the 
Dairy Cow.” In the afternoon Valancey 
E. Faller of New York will talk upon ‘Tne 
Grading Up of a Batter-Making Herd.” 
After each address discussion of the subject 
by members of the board and others. Other 
addresses Wednesday evening, and there 
will be dairy machinery in operation daring 
the two days, and an exhibition of dairy 
appliances, dairy products, dressed pouliry, 
ezg* ani poultry supplier, with liberal 
prizes to be awarded. 





The Boers seem to be learning by ex- 
perience that an intrenched city, defended 
by courageous and determined troops, is 
not easily captured, even by a much larger 
foree, nor do its defenders think it neces- 
gary to surrender even when surrounded, if 
they have food and water for their wants,and 
good reasons to expect or even to hope for re- 
inforcements to come to their rescue. They 
might have learned this lesson more cheaply 
if they had been familiar with history. 
We need not go back to previous centuries 
for examples of this fact, or even to the 
long resistance of Sebastopol, but Vicks 
burg and Petersbarg are ¢xemples familiar 
te every schoolboy in this country, and 
though both were finally yielded up, it was 
b cause the attacking party could recaive 
more reinforcements than could be brought 
up to relieve the siege. It looks now as if 
the troops being so rapidly sent forward by 
Eogiand would be in sufficient numbers to 
overwhelm the beleaguering army of General 
Joubert before they would capture Lady- 
smith or apy other important p!aces which 
the English will try to defend. When once 
a jantion is made of the British troops in 
those places and the army that are march- 
ing to their relief, the contest is likely to be 
abrief bat severe one. Whether President 
Kruger had or had not the right to rule as 
he bas done over the aliens within his ter- 
ritory, he was anwise to make his rule so 
severe as tosrouse the indigrationof the 
English nation. 





Farmers’ institutes, dairy meetings and 
poultry shows will be abundant this 
winter, and the farmer who neglects to 
attend them when they are qithia a 
reasonable distance of hm is as culpable as 
the boy who plays truant from school. He 
is neglecting his opportanities. We are 
never too old to learn, and few, if any, are 
80 wise that they can go to such a place, 
meeting with others in the same basiness, 
and listening to addresses given by experts 
in someone department of agricultare, with- 
out bringing home a new idea or a little in- 
formation that can be uadeusefal. We 
lately saw in an exebange a letter from a 
correspondent, who said that he thought he 
was a very good farmer eight or nine years 
ago, before he began to take an agricultural 
paper, but he now thinks if he had begun to 
read such a paper fifteen years sooner, he 
would not only be a better farmer today, 
bat worth much more money. if one is 
old, too far away or too busy to attend 
these meetings, the agricultural paper is 
ready to bring him the new ideas, and to 
tell him what the specialists have learned 
in their practice, and what has been learned 
by the careful observers at agricultural 
colleges and on experiment farms. 
And yet with these aids he must 
depend upon himeelf. He must learn 
to think and to observe. His farm 
is not exactly the same as another man’s 
farm; his circumstances may be very dif- 
ferent, and certainly he is not jast like any 
other man, and he must decide just how 
much of what he hears and reads can be 
made valuable to him, and how much may 
be better fitted to some other map. The coat 
that fite the other man will not ft 
you unless you are of the same size, and 
the plan which has worked well for some 
other farmer may or may not be agood one 
fcr you to follew, according tothe similar- 
ity of your conditions. Davote the leisure 
hours and long evenings of the winter to 
athorough study of such things as may 
help to make you a better farmer and 
your farm more profitable. 

One of the most important qaestions to be 
settled at the ensuing municipal election 
will be the advisabilty of relaying the eleo- 





new territories and also in Porto Rieo that 
these anti-contract labor laws are more 
needed than anywhere else. No one dis 
putes any immigrant’s right to make a con- 
tract to dispose of his labor after he has 
come to this country, but such contract 
should not be made before he bas arrived 
on American soil. 





Railroads Across the Continent. 


We take the following extracts upon the 
results of the building of the Pacific rail- 
reads, from an essay read by Col. J. B. 
Killegrew before the West Tennessee 
Farmers’ Institute at Jackson. 

In the territory of the United States 
there are more than 1,000,000 square miles 
that have been made habitable only by the 
construction of railway lines. There are 
1,700,000 persons that have found em- 
ployment in agriculture in the wide 
and treeless plains of America. In 1850, 
throughont this whole region now or- 
ganized into 18 States and Territories, 
there were less than 42,000 farms or 
ranches. In 1890 these had been increased 
to 972,000. The farms were then confined 
to the water courses and to ocean lines. 
Now they are scattered throughout this 
vast region. In 1850 there was nota single 
farm in cultivation in the territory now em- 
braced in North and South Dakota, 
Nebraskse, Kansar, Oklahoma, Arizona, 
Montana, Wyoming, and bat 157 in 
Minnesots, and 878 in the whole of Cali- 
fornia. Without rallroads this region 
would yet be a desert land. 

I am old enougd, gentlemen, to know how 
incredulous the great mass of people were 
to any benefit that would be derived from 
the building of those great railway lines, 
through what was then called the ‘‘ desert 
region ’’ of the United States. The project 
was looked upon as the idle vision of a dis 
torted imagination. But these railway 
lines enabled hundreds of thousands of 
| homes to be bought by the homeless at low 
| prices. The production of wheat since the 
opening of these ‘ desert lands’ has in- 
creased seven-fold, while the population of 
the country has increased only three times. 
| We are now able to export 225,000 000 
| bushels of wheat, which is more than twice 





telo car tracks on Tremont street between as much as we prodaced in 1850. In the 
Soollay square and Boylston street. It will be | meantime the production of corn has in- 
remembered that this subject was very thor- | or:ased from 60,000,000 bushels to over 
oughly discussed at various meetings open | 2.000,000,000. 

tothe public last spring. The general belief; nis work of the railroads has made the 
then among those people most vitally inter- [United states the largest grain and meat 
ested seemed to be that while the removal producer in the world, as well as the 
of the tracks from Tremont street, between | largest exporter. It has become literally 
two connecting linkr, was artistically a suc the granary of the world, and leads all 
cess, that the interests of the shop keepers nations in wealth and in the intelligence of 
and the general public were nos wholly its citizenship. 

well served. Then followed the decision — 
to take the citizins’ pulse as indicative Goo tial 

of the people’s wil’, and it was voted to. ° — — sn 
have the question settled definitely at the ' 
pclis in December. The lapse of timehas 26 first-class brood mare is worth more 
only served to demonstrate to agreater num- to a breeding establishment than a dozen 


— 





ber of people the necessity of more available 
lines of transportion. The subway serves a 
great end, and is a pronounced success, but 
|the city’s population increaser, and every 
means of rapid transit mast be brought 
into service. The relaying of the tracks 
will serve a two-fold purpose; first, it will 
relieve the fearfal congestion at the subway 
| stations ; and, secondly, it will place at the 
| accommodation of the public a system double 
| the present capacity. There are many other 
| reasons io favor of returning the tracks to 





Tremont street, but the two cited are the 


moss important facts to be considered by 
}all good citizens who throw aside senti- 
mentality and adopt the plan of progres- 


sion., We hope the tracks will be replaced in | 


Tremont street at early date, and have little 
doubt that such will bethe verdict of our 
cit'zens at the polls. 





— 


Our Hawalian Problem. 


| Under our Constitution all the Territories 
are entitled toa delegate representative in 
Congres?,with a rightto be heard but not 


|tory of the United States, and as such is 
entitled to send a delegate, as Arizona, New 
Mexico and Oklahoma nowdo. Acting on 
this fact the Planters’ Association and the 
| Chamber of Commerce of Honolulu have 
| selected Hon. William O. Smitb, formerly 
attorney general of California, to represent 
the Hawaiian Islands in tke coming 
Congress. lt is expected that he wil 
furnish information to copgressmen about 
the condition of the islands. so that 
they may know what is best to do with 
them. Mr. Smith will probably represent 
those who sent him, but there is need of 
some one in Congress to give volce to the 
large majority of the people, who up to the 
present have had little to do in governing 
themselver. In short, the present govern- 
ment of Hawal! is an oligarchy, possibly 
representing most of the wealth aad most 
of the intelligence in the islandr, but not 
representing a majority of the people. 

Bat by the fifteenth amendment to the 
Con:titation, suffrage cannot be restricted 
because of race. col~r or previous condition 
of servitude. Under that prc vision native 
Hawaiians cannot be constitationally pre- 
vented from voting except 
educational or property restrictions 
which must be applied equally to white 


under 


that are fairly good. About the time that 
the civil war of 1861-5 closed, the late 
B. D. Whitcomb became the owner of a 
running mare or filly. This mare was 
brought from the South by a contraband 
who claimed that he confiscated her on a 
famous Kentucky breeding establishment 
where she was raised. The darkey, who 
seemed to be well posted on blood lines of 
running stock,claimed that this mare was a 
theroughbred daughter of Pianet. 

Nothiog is known of her origin except 
the statement of the colored Individual who 
brought ber North. It is probable, how- 
ever, that his assertion in regard to her 
paternity was correct. Had be been die- 
posed to manufactare a pedigree he would 
| probably have called her a daughter of the 
| famous four-mile record breaker Lexington, 
a horse which was owned In the same lo- 
| cality as Planet, and whose reputation was 
| far greater than that of the latter. 

This mare is now known as Old Flirt. 
She was raced some in the vicinity of Bos- 
ton, but though she was fast, and her cour- 
ageas well as endurance entitied her to 
rank high as a winner, she was sach a 
'notorious bolter as to pve of but Utle 
|}account for turf parposes. In describing 

her to the writer, Mr. Whitcomb said that 
she once won arace at Beacon Park, bat 
had to be blindfolded so that she could not 
|gee. After winning the race she ran a fall 
| mile before the jockey who rode her could 
| poll her to a stop. 

When her racing days were over ‘Old 
Flirt was bred to Green’s Hambletonian. 
| This horse was a full brother of Volunteer 
and was owned in this State. He was 
/barned to death if we remember cor- 
|reetly about 1874 The foal which Old 
| Flirt produced by Green’s Hawbletonian 
(was a filly and Mr. Whitcomb named 
|her Flirt. This Fiirt, like her dam, had 
opinions of her own, and strong ones too. 
| Lf we remember Mr. Whitcomb’s statement 
correctly, she could pot be broken to har- 
ness so as to be a safe, pleasant driver, and 
was put to breeding. She produced a filly 
| by a Morgan horse called Cushnoe, a son of 
Winthrop Morrill. This filly was named 
Flirtilla, and when young was almost as in- 
tractable as her dam and grandam. 

Flirtilla was bred to Woodbrino (2.254) 
| and produced the trotter Lord Brino (2.25)), 
‘now owned by Dr. Ham of Portemoath, 


| 
| 





as to the colored natives. There are N. H. Flirt was bred to Godfrey Patchen, 
probably in Hawatl few white people who a #00 of George M. Patehen (2 234), and the 
cannot read and write. This test would Produce wasa filly called Jenoy Patchen 
also let in a good many of the nativer, bat| This Jenny Patchen produced several foals 
not enough to make them a majority of the by Kohinoor. The latter was by Volunteer 
voters. It is probable, toc, that as the 80d out of a daughter of Godfrey 
rative vote increases by the greater | Patchen. Une of Jenny Patchen’s foals by 
diffasion of education, that vote | Kohinoor was registered as Molly. She 
would be divided so that the present was bred to Woodbrino (2.254), and the 
leaders, unlers they are anwise enough to produce was Stella (trotting record 2.15%). 
antagonize the colored natives, can‘easily Another of Jenny Patchen’s foals by Kohi- 


zvetain the dominance they now hold. At 0cr is registered as Jenoy. This Jenny 


the same time the fact that educated natives 
are to bave equal voting privileges with 
educated whites will havea good effect in 
encouraging at least enough education to 
read and write, and thus become qualified 
for admission to the voting class. The 
State constitation of Massachusetts limits 
voting to those who can read the C »nstita- 
tion. Such a limitation, not only in Hawaii, 
bat in the Southern States of our own 
country, would have preserved the peace, 
and have given the South better govern- 
ment than it has had at any time since the 


war. 

We should have sttached an intelligence 
restriction to suffrage in the fifteenth 
amendment, which was expected to give the 
ballot to tho‘e who had formerly been 
slaves. It would have had a good effect every 
way. That would have removed the bugbear 
of “ negro domination ” which is at the bot- 
tom of the,racs persecution of Southern 
black men. There has never been any 
danger of negro domination, even in the 
States where colored voters are in the 
mejority. The increasing intelligence of 
the larger part of the Southern negroes 
causes them to divide their vote, so that the 
intelligence of the State rules, as it should, 
and the ballot in the hands of those who 
can do little more than read helps to 
protect them from laws which would dis- 
criminate against them. it is laws of this 
class that are most likely to prove danger- 
ous in the Hawalian islands. There will 
probably be a strong effort made to exempt 


was also bred to Woodbrino, and produced 
Greenbrino (210%), one of the best New 
England-bred trotters out the past season. 
Inthe Year Book Greenbrino appears as 
dam untraced. We have iton the best of 
authority, however, that hisdam is the 
above-mentioned Jenny. 

Flirt produced at least two foals by 
Kohinoor. One of these is known as Marie, 
and she is the dam of Vollery (2 21}). The 
latter was by Woodbrino. Another of 
Fiirt’s foals by Kohinoor is Dora. The 
latter was bred to Sir Walter Jr. (2 183) and 
the produce waa the trotter Dorothy (2.219). 

There may be other desesndanits of old 
Flirt that have taken records in standard 
time, and we know of still others that are 
sure to do so, barring accidents. A fra! 
which Marie produced by Ralph Wilkes 
(2.06) showed a mile the past season, as we 
are informed, in 2.25 with bat little hand- 
ling. Oould New Enagiand breeders bave 
had more such mares years ago as Old Flirt 
for their foundation stock, they would have 
been more successfal in prodacing such 
fast, game race winners as Greenbrino 
(2 10%). 

One quality which abrood mare must 
possess in order to produce speed is plenty 
| of nerve force. A strong will is not a bad 
quality either. This is often found in con- 
| nection with an excess of nerve force. 
| When a mare possesses these two qualities 

in a marked degree care must be ased to 
select a good-headed tractable stallion with 


which to mate her. Among Mr. Whit 





Hawaii and the Philippines from United eomb’s mares was one of this kind which 
States laws against the importation of la-| was so small asto be thought of bat little 





borers under contract. Yet it is in these value. She stood only about 14.2 hands,and 
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the kind of material that he employed to 
accomplish such wonderful results. 

Mr. Williams’s opinion of the kind of 
mares which he now wishes for brood par- 
poses has been recently givenin print as 
follows: 

“ When I Puy a brcod mare I want one tnat is 
& good individual, atrotter and with plenty ot 
good trotting blood back of her, ete.” 

Mr. Williams undoubtedly believes that 
as the dam of his stallion Allerton was by 
a sire that in all probability was consider- 
ably more than half thoroughbred, and that 
his second dam was out of a mare whose 





sire was thorougbred. he has enough of that 
element to get fast game trotters from 
mares in which the blood of George 
| Wilkes and other successful Hambletonian 








was known as Blackstone Belle. Her sire 
was Blackstone, a handsome highly finished 
and quite fast trotting son of Rysdyk’s 
Hambletonian. Her dam was by Godfrey 
Patehen out of an excellent mare of un- 
known breeding. 

This little pony mare Blackstone Bell was 
bred to Woodbrino several times. To of 
her foals by him are Vega (2.104) and Biack- 
stone Brino (2.164). 

Mr. Whitcomb was one of the earliest 
members, and for several years president of 
the New Engiand Trotting Horse Breeders 
Association. Tohim more than any other one 
man the association was indebted for what 
measure of success it attained in its early 
years. Shortly after the Association wa» 
forme? Mr. W. bought the large, handsome 
mare Kitty Abbott, troiting record 2.262 
He paid $2500 for her, and naturally ex- 
pected that her produce would prove far 
superior to that of the brood mares which he 
had bred and raised. Previous to her 
purchase she had produced three foals 
by Wedgewood (2.19). One of these was 
Malabar. which took a trotting record of 
2.212 in 1891. Kitty Abbott prodaced sev- 
eral foals by Woodbrino. The only one of 
them which has yet entered the 2 30 list, 
however, is Z:rbrino (2 183). Kitty Abbots 
did not prove so valuable as a prodacer of 
trotting speed as the pony mare Blackstone 
Belle, which when young was considered 
of but little value. Tals recalls the state- 
ment which a prominent Kentucky horse- 
man madeto the writer several years ago 
in a private letter. “ My experience has 
been.’’ said he, “ that those foals which | 
prized most highly have proved disappolat- 
mente, while some of those which | valaed 
least have proved good race winners and 
taken low records.”’ 

In selecting brood mares it is safest to 
get such as possess all of the most desir- 
able qualities, and the higher the degree of 
these qualities the better. One such mare 
is worth more to a breeder, as a rule, than 
@ yardful of ordinary or even fairly good 
ones. The most successfal breederr, as a 
rule, examine the blood lines of their mares 
and the stallions with which to mate them 
as carefully as they do the individual quali- 
ties of the animals themselves. [It was 
demonstrated years ago to almost an abso- 
lute certainty that a daughter of Seely’s 
American Star bred to a Hambietonian stall- 
ion was mach more likely to produce a fast 
trotter than any other mare not a descend- 
ant of Star that was apparently jast as fast 
and jast as good an individual in every 
espect. 

It was also proven just as conclusively 
that mares of Star descent produced speed 
with greater uniformity when bred to Ham- 
bietonian and his sons or grandsons than 
they did when bred to horses outside the 
Bambletonian family that were apparently 
jast as good individuals and could trot fully 
as fast asthe Hambletonian stallions. 

What was true of the Star mares from 20 
to 40 years ago is true of Mambrino Patchen 
mares of the present day. There is some 
dispute concerning the origin and blood 
lines of Seely’s American Star. Before Mr. 
John H. Wallace became so intensely 
prejudiced sgainst the thoroughbred 
cross in a trotting pedigree that he seemed 
determined to eliminate it from all 
trotting pedigrees at all hazards, he 
stated emphatically over his own signature, 
inan article published in the Tarf, Field 
and Farm, that he had traced Seely’s Amer- 
lean Star to his breeder, and that he was 
got by Stockholm’s American Star. It has 
been stated upon good authority that Stook- 
holm’s American Star was by Daroc, and 
that hie dam was inbred to imported Mes- 
senger, making his blood lines almost iden- 
tical with thore of American Eclipse, whose 
sire was Daroc, and whosedam was Miller’s 
Damee), by imported Messenger. 

The dam of Seely’s American Siar war 
by Sir Henry, a thoroughbrd son of Sir 
Arohy. This pedigree, however, has been 
questioned, bat the pedigree of Mambrino 
Patchen is well established. He was by 
Mambrino Chief, a direct descendant of im- 
ported Messenger. His dam was by Gano, a 
thoroughbred son of American Eclipse, and 
Gano's dam was B.isy Richards, by Sir 
Archy. Now here is almost exactly the 
same combination of blood lines found ip 
the pedigree which John H. Wallace once 
said he bad carefully investigated and found 
to be the true one of Seely’s American Star, 
bat which he repudiated a few years after- 
wards, just as he did the pedigree of Sally 
Rassell, the second dam of Maad 8S. (2 089). 

Many mares descended from Mambrino 
Chie’, both direct and through other sons 
than Mambrino Patchen, have produced 
fart troitars, yet the daughters of no other 
a nhave becomeso noted tor producing 
speed wth uniformity as those of this fall 
brother of Lady Thorn (2 183). 

The sons and daughters of Mambrino 





Chief which are breeding on with the 





| stallions is mingled with that of such 
greatest uniformi\y are those which were highly bred stallions and mares as i 
from dams with a near thoroughbred crost, thas are descendants of Mambrino Patchen, 
such as Woodbine, the dam of Woodford Seejy’s American Star and others which are 
Mambrino (2.214), and whose sire was) ncted for courage and endurance, as wel! as 
ae — ar oy — good trotting action, and nearly every one 
a — — — J— m OMY, who advocates a judicious ure of 
D to Saxe Weimer, by the thoroughbred element are of his 
Sir Archy; the Dickey mare, dam of opinion. Yeast isa very important element. 
Jessie Pepper, and whose sire was Sidi jn the manufacture of light, palatable | 
Hamet,a thoroughbred son of Virginian, and easily, digested bread, bat to pro- 
by Sir Archy. duce the best resulte the cook who uses it 
The best sonof Mambrino Patchen asa must exercise judgment asto the quantity 
—2* 4 — -- tee ae — ~~ —* | added to the flour from which the dough Is | 
of Mambrino King was out of a daugh- made. Experience has proved that a better | 
ter of Birmingham, a thoroughbred son of | quality can be made by using a certain 
Stockholder, by Sir Archy. The best quantity of it than without its use. No one | 
daughter of Mambrino Patchen asa pro- ciaimson this account, however, that flour 
— of ye ey og _— Alma should be omitted, and nothing but yeas | 
, an amo ma Mater was2 used. Just so with the thoroughbred ele- 
thoroughbred daughter of imported Aus- ment in the trotter. | 
tralian. As stated above, Mr. Williams is the most 
The Clay strain is another which has saccessfal of all trotting-horse breeders 
— ——— —* = the ret je did not begin the business antil 1885, 
nian n. ny of the descendants Of the year that he fir:t took Lou and Gussie 
old Henry Clay, and alsoof hissons and Wilkesto Kentucky. If we remember cor- | 
grandsons, were beaatifally gaited trotters. rectly be has never since bred a three-year- 
There was for some time a prejudice oldtrotter that has proved the equal of 
against the Clay family. It was claimed _Axtel!, whose dam, Lou, as strongly tinct 
by some that they were not so game race ured with thoroughbred blood, as will be 
gy = eo ny ne oom by the aralysis of her pedigree given 
+ | above. 
George M. Patcher, which lowered the 





| 
| 


world’s trotting stallion record to 2.234, | 
proved that there were just as game) 
trotters which carried Clay blood 
could be found in any trotting family. His | 
dam was by Headem, a thoroughbred son of | 
imported Trustee, and Headem’s dam, 
Itasca, was by American Eclipse, out of | 
Betsey Ransom, by Virginian, a son of Sir 
Archy. The two greatest brood-mare sires 


So successful a trainer as Charles Marvin, | 
who has trained and driven to world’s rec- | 
ords a greater number of trotters than any 


as other five trainer«, and who, while at Palo | 


Alto, had a better opportualty to watch the | 
¢ffects of near thoroughbred crosses upon | 
trotting crosses than any other trainer now | 
in the business or any other breeder now | 
living, giveshis views of the thoroughbred | 
cross iu his work on “ Training the Trot- 


in the Clay family were Sayre’s Harry Clay | uin2 Horse,” as follows: 
(229), whose dam was by imported Bell-| « perhaps to sum up my idea ina nutshell 
founder, and American Clay, whose dam §;,;, tay that [ want all the good thorough- 
was by imported Tranby. bred blood that can be controlled. . . . 
There bas long been a prejudice among a _ My experience has been in training borses 
certain class against a thoroughbred crots from thoroughbred mares that their heads 
in a trotting pedigree. Those acquainted are as good as the average trotting-bred 
with the history of the trotting horse must horse’s head.”” He means by this that such 
admit that it was by theintroduction of thie horses are as level headed and no 
element thatthe great improvement which| more liable to break from a trot 
has been made during the past 50 yearshas|to a run than the purely trotting 
been achieved. Most of the world’s resord | bred ones. Mr. Marvin says further: 
breakers, both trotters and pacerr, whose Some thoroughbreds have more trotting 
breeding is known will show one or more action than others. In selecting a thor- 
thoroughbred crosses in their pedigrees not oughbred mareto breed toa tritting stail- 
many removes away, and fatare improve- ion we pay great attention to form, action 
ment in speed as well as stamina and cour- and Aead. Some ithoroughbreds are more 
age will undoubtedly be effected by the | braloy and level headed then others, and 
same method of breeding. lt will not be from one of these of the right conformation, 
necessary for the average small breeder | bred to a stallion like Electioneer, of great 
whose aim is to produce trotting animals brain and action-controlling power, the 
with a fair speed capacity to introdace the chances of geiting a high-class trotter are 
thoroughbred element, but if they aad a good.” 
mare which suitsthem inevery other re Whilethisis undoabtedly true, therecords | 
spect they bai better not discard her on show that, asa rale, the best results have | 
that account. been obtained by breeding from mares which 
Mr. C. W. Williams of Galesburg, [li., has ate by trotting sires and out of the right kind | 
bad better success than avy cther man in of thoroughbred dams or mares by thor- 
the business who has not been in it alonger Ougbbred sirer, like Midnight, the dam of 
time than he. His first venture of note in Jay Eye See (2.10), Miss Rassell, the dam 
the breeding basiness was the purchase of Of Maud S. (2.083), Waxana, the dam of 
two mares from a breeding establishment Sanv! (2.083), ete. 
in Iowa. For one of these, called Lou, he — — — 
paid $75, and for the other,known as Gussie. by local applications, as eannct reach the 
Wiikes, he paid $175. Tnese mares WETe | Gisenved portion of the —5— is only one 
both by Mambrino Boy (2.26)). This Mam. way to cure Deatness, and that is by constita- 
brino Boy was by Herr’s Mambrino Patchen | tional remedies. Deafness is caused by an iv- 
whose dam was by thoroughbred Ganc-| fismec condition of the mucous lining of the 














The dam of Mambrino Boy was Roving | Eastachian Tube. When this tade gets inflamec 


Nelly, by Strader’s Cassius M. Clay, Jr.,and | 
his second dam was by Bertbune, a thor 
oughbred son of Sidi Hamet, by Virginian 
a son of Sir Archy, his next dam being by 
Rattler, another son of Sir Arohy. 
The dam of Loa was by Mambrino 
Royal. The latter was by Relf’s Mambrino 
Pilot and out of Barilla, which was a 
thoroughbred by Lieut. Bassinger, out of 
Ann Merry, by Sumpter, son of Sir Arcby. 
Mr. Williams bred Lou to William L., 
whose sire was George Wilkes, and whore 
dam, Lidy Banker, was by Herr’s Mam- 
brino Patchen and out of Lady Dann, by 
Seely’s American Star. The following year 
Loa produced Axtel!, with which Mr. Wil- 
iams lowered the world’s champion stallion 
record to212 when the colt was but three 
years old, and then sold him for $105,000, 
the highest price that had then ever been 
paid for a trotter or trotting-bred animal. . 
The dam of Gassie Wilkes, Mc. Will'ams’ 
$175 mare. was Nora Wilker, by George 
Wilkes (2 22), and her second dam was by 
the thoroughbred imported Consternation. 
This with the thoroughbred which she got 
through her sire, Mambrino Boy (2 264), 
made Gussie Wilkes a pretty comfortably 
warm bredmare. Mr. Williams took her to 
Kentucky along with Lov, and bred her to 
Jay Bird (2 313), by Gsorge Wilkes. The 
produce was the stallion Allerton, which 
Mr. Williams developed, and drove to a 
record of 2 093, shich was then the cham- 
pion trotting stallion record of the world. 
That is what Mr. Williams accomplished in 
his first experience as a breeder, and also 











you bave a rambling soand or imperfect hearing, 
and when itis entirely closed Deafness is the 
result, apd unless the inflammation can ov+ 
taken out and this tube restored to its norma! 
condition, bearing will’ be destroyed forever; 
nine cases out of ten are caused by catarrh. 
which is nctoing but an inflamed condition of 
the mucous surfaces. 

We will give Ose Hundred Dollars for any 
case of Deafness (caused Dy catarrb) that cannot 
be cared by Hall’s Oatarrh Oure. Send for cir- 
culars free. 

F. J. OHENBY & OO., Toledo, O. 
yr dold by Drugeists, 75c. 

tiall’s Family Piils are the best. 


Tbat the blood of Sophie’s Tormentor is ap 
precisted by those who have seen the great cows 
by that ball is shown by a purenase recently 
made from Hood Farm, Li well, Mase., by W. 8. 
King of Southbridge, Mass. The bull is by 
Torono, a son of Sophie’s Tormentor, and a ful: 
brother ct Sophie Hudson, a cow that has 
& seven days testof 19 pounds 13% ounces, 
and that gave in 10 months 11,496 pounds 
two ounces milk that tested 716 pounds 14 
ounces butter. The dam of the ball is Tutuey, a 
Gaughter of Sophie’s Tormentor and an inbred 
Oatono cow. To go witn this ball Mr. King 
selected the 50 per cent. Prince Pogis bel’er 
Bod Farm Bompaset. Prince Fogis sold for 
$13,600 atauctivun and is a son of Merry Anne 
of 8t. Lambert, 36 pounds 18% ounces. The 
dam of the heifer is by Prince Pogis and out of 
Bompa’s daughter, that solid for $5200. 


Tom rrow bath & rare, aliuring sound; 
Today is very prose; and yet the twain 
Are but one vision seen through altered eyes. 
Oar dreams !nbabit one; our stress and pain 
Sarge through the otner. Heaven is but today 
Made ‘orely with tomorrow’s face, for aye. 
Richard Barton. 














Bleed Farm Test. 

Stalactite 24 has attracted considerat!« atten. 
tion in the Hood Parm herd. Any one who |\kes 
to see a profitable cow, combining dairy pointy 
with beauty, cannot help being pleased witn her. 
In color she is a solid jemon fawn, tia; a strong 
back which isona line with the root of ta), 
aood Cepth of fody, ribs open and we!! spruny, 
Her udder is large, extends far forward, runs we) 
Up behind, is of ideal shape, and her teats are 
perfectly placed and of jost the right lengt 
being neither too short nor too long. She has 
receatly finished an 1l-months record, giving 
in thet time 9185 pounds milk, which tested 554 
pounds 15 ounces butter. This is not a forced 
test, but shows what she is capable c! doing 
on & profitable ration. She bas a weekly 
record of 17 pounds 10% ounces, and ip 
14 days she made 84 pounds 4% ounces o! 
butter, and has milked as highas 40 pounds 
two ounces in one day. Her daugbter, also ip 
the Hood Farm herd, bas a test of 14 pounds o% 
ounces, snd ber son, Mint 24th of Hood Farm 
won first as best bul! calf, and champion as best 
ball under two years at the great Illinois State 
Pair,1899. Stalactite 34 has what we reger/ as 
the greatest points to recommend her,—she is 
profitable, beautiful, is a producer and breeds 
beanty. Hoop Fag 

Lowel|, Mass. 





An Iowa judge recently related an amusing 
incident that bad occurred in his court when a 
colored man was brought up for some pety 
Offence. The cherge was read, and as the sta’ s 
ment, * The State of lowa against John J nes.” 
was read in a loud voice, the colored man’s eyes 
balged pearly out of their sockets,and he seemed 
overcome with terror and astopishment. When 
he was asked if he bad anything to say, or 
pleaded guilty or not gality, he gasped out: 

“ Well, yo’ honah, ef de whole State o’ lows 
is agia this one pore nigger, Ise gwine to give 
up rigdt now.”—Argonsct. 


The best of a! Pills are BeErcHam's. 
— — 
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Batl have some feed at $6 
Would per ton tbat isas rich as most 
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be Shorts. I sold 200 tons of it 
last winter to be fed to cattle 
Cheap, an‘ hogs. Many farmers use 


it instead of Shor s and saves money. My 
price the saametbis year as la:t, but Shorts 
and bay are mach higher. Sample of 300 
pounds sent on rece'p: of $1. A caricad 
fall to the roof for $50. 


C. A. PARSONS, 


154 Commercial Street, Boston, Mass 


FOR SALE BY 


JACOB GRAVES & C0 


11 Portland St., Boston, Mass. 


DOGS, FANCY FOWLS, 
PIGEONS. CANARY BIRDS, 


RABBITS, and GUINEA PIGS, 


MEDICINES for DOGS and BIRDS. 
4A MANGE CURE WHICH BRATS THE WORLD 
Also Seeds of All Kinds. 
yous own 


DOCTOR roca: 


Dr, A, 0. DANIELS’ 


1 
Veterinary Medicines. 
82.pege book mailed [ree. 
Rencystor Powders, ‘ty 
them. 50c. doz, a)! dealers oF 
walk d cpon rcceipt of price. 
1 Staniford St., Boston, Yass 
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EXCELSIOR Incubator 


Hatches the leagent per cent. of 
** fertile eggs at the lowest cost 


GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, U. 
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COOK Your FEED and, Savo 


AOFIT FARM BOILER 
With Dumping Caldron. Ey» 
ties its kettle in one minute. The 
simplest and best arrangemed 
cooking food for stock. Also 0 * 
Dairy and Laundry, Stove 
Water and Steam Jacket K¢« t 
tles, Hog Scalders, ¢ aldrons, 
etc. GH" Send forcirculars, _, 
D. B. SPERRY & Co., Batavia, 1 
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816 50. Circulars 7 
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THE HORSE. 








A Chapter on Curbs. 


An English veterinarian bas the folio» 
ing to say about curbs in the London Liv 





Btook Journal: 

** Amorg the diseares and deformities o 
the horse’s,hock, perbaps the most fr: quen 
and noticeable is that known to horseme) 
as‘ourb.’ This is esse: tiallyan enlarae 
ment in the form of a convexity at the bad 
ef the hoox, a short distance below it: 
point, and twards the head 0 
the sbank bone. When we loo) 
atone side of a well-formed, healthy bint 
limb, we see that from the point of th: 
hock to back of the feticok joins isa straight 
vertical line, unbroken by any deviation; 
bat when carb is present this line is inter- 
rapted by the ovavexity that conditior 
offers, and this convexity is more or les: 
marked, acoording to the extent of the 
@isease and the nataral defect of the hock. 

**It is to be noted, however, that there 
are certain other conditions which more 
or less simulate carb, and might lead the 
tmexperienced to imagine that disease to 
be present when it really does not exist. 
For example, the skin may have been ac 
eidentally injared and thickened at this 
situation, asa result of kicking or other 
eontasion or abrasion; or one or other oi 
the two fiexor tendons which pas 
Gown the leg as this part may bave beep 
sprained, or distention of the sheath i» 
which one of them plays may be presented. 
And in certain horses the head of the ou er 
splint bone is so anusually large that ite 
projection beyond the level somewhat re 
sembies the prominence of curb. 

"True curb, as distinguished from the 
above or epuricus curb, is in reality » 
sprain of an important ligament thas 
assists in attaching the large bone tha. | 
forms the points of the hock—tne os cal- 
els, corresponding to the heel bone in the | 
foot of man—to two of the smalier hock | 


bones, as well as tothe shank and oute: | 


Ia straightening the le 


the body, 


splint bones. 
@s in propelling 


great strain on this bone, which serves asa | 
powerful icver when acted upon by the | 


strong tendons attached to it, as in sus- 
taining weight and in movements, and thi: 
strain is transmitted to the ligament (caliea 
the calcano-cabo'd ligamen:), which is 


therefore exposed to injary during severe ©: | 


sudden exertion. 


“ This injary occurs all the more readily | 


ifthe hock is imperfect or defective i 
sbape. ‘This is particulariy the case ip 
hocks which are designated, from their pe 
euliar appearance, “ sickle shaped” or 
“tied in” hocks, in which the os calcis 
appears to incline forward, soasto makes 
bed at its lower portion; or the lower bones 
and the head of the shank bone are two 
meagrely developed, and forma kind oi 


constriction ("tied in’) at the front par: | 


of the hook, so that the ligament is smailer 


and has less attachment than in the prop-| 


erly shaped hocks. 

“These sickle-shaped or tied-in hocks 
are undoubtedly predisposed to carb, ana 
when a horse posses.ing them is put to | 
severe exertion, especially if ne is young, | 
guddenly slips forward on his hind legs, or 
is smartiy thrown on his haunches, the 

ts are very likely to be strained; 
the same liability is incurred in drawing 
heavy loads up bill, and in jamping, par- 
tloularly if the muscles of the quarters and 
limbs are proportionately stronger than the 
Mgament jast described. 

** Injury to the ligar.ents is followed by 
swelling, inflammation and pais, which 
eause lameness, if the damage is severe. 
When not severe, however, the swelling 
and inflammation are pot so marked, and 
the lameness may be so slight as to escape 
notice. If the injury be repeated, however, 
it ultimatety Jeacs to enlargement and 
thickening cf the ligament, which renders 
the curb very evident, though the horse’s 
action may be very |. ttle interfered with. 

* In lameness from eurb, which ensues 
when injury tas been sudden and violent, 
the horse usually stands with the fetlock 
flexed, and limps when he throws weight on 
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there is a| 
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A FAMILY GROUPZOF BRIGNOLI WILKES’. 


NIBBS, 38.13 1-3, by BrignoW Wilkes, 2 14 1.2, 


4: 


LADY HARRISON, Yearling Filly, by Brignoli Wilkes, 2.14 1-2. 
NEVA WILKES, 2 14 1-4, by Brignoli Wilkes, 2 14 1-2. 
BRIGNOLI WILKES, 2 14 1-2, by George Wilkes, 2 a2 





5. LADY WINGATE, Yearling Filly, by Brignoli Wilkes, 2.14 1-2. 6. PYRITES, Yea:ling Colt, by Brignoli Wilkes, 2.14 1-2. 
in movementand while standing, while it; tormed horse, and in this respect did not greatly|** fastity one im attaching too impiic mare *iv> was that kind cf a horss 
assists in promoting the success ofthe other | resembie his sire, who was anything but a | CODfidence to ‘them. Many of them are 


measures. It should be puaton the foot of 
the affected limb at once. The animal 
should not be put to work too soon, and 
when the effects of the stimulating applica- 
tions to the curb have passed off, the swell- 
ing may be massaged with a view of; still 
farther reducing it.”’ 

[Toe following is an excellent prepara- 
tion for redacing the enlargement of curbr, 
also of capped hocks and splints. Get from 


Deanty. Mambrino Patchen would have been a 
sbow borse In almost any company. In 18771 
remember baving seen bim iea into the snow 
ring with some 17 or 18 of bis sone, and they 
made & grand display. I am not crrtaia of the 
fact, Dut my recollection is that Mambrino King 
was one of the borses shown. 

Xamdbdrino Patonen had fair Dut not great capac- 
ity asatrotter. His owner,Dr. Herr,was a trainer 
| a8 wellas veterinary and a breeder. Asathre:; 
| year old Mambrino Patehen could show a 32.40 





the heat felt inthe swollen part, and the 
pain manifested on pressure of it, are suffi- 
elent to indicate the nature of the accident. 

** Curb In itself is not a serious condition, 
except that it indicates imperfect forma- 
jon of the hocks, which are not likely to) 
wear well. In old horses, if there is no) 
lameness, their presence is not of very 
much moment, though they certainly con- 
atitute unsoundness; but in young horser, 
and especially if the hocks are faulty in| 
shape, they are decidedly objectionable, as 
the frequently recurring lameness may be 
anticipated, and consequently the usefal- 
ness of the animal may be largely if not 
altogether compromised. 

**Ourb scmetimes appears in copnjanction 
with spavin, both being due to the same 
Gefect in conformation of the hock, and 
then, of course, the case is much more | 
serious, as the lameness is continuous and 
permanent, and attempts at cure are nega- 
tive in their result. 

“The prevention of curb in defective 
hooks, as may be perceived, is not easy, 
and is limited to the avoidance of severe 
exertion, especially when the animal is 
young. Sometimes fring and blistering 
are reso:ted to with this object, but it is 
doubtful if they really prodace any bene- 
ficial effect, as they cannct remedy what is 
matural maiformation. What is certain is 
that firing in this situation produces a very 
G@sfiguring and conspicuous blemish, and 
draws attertion to the bad shape of the 
hocks, which might otherwise have passed | 
unobserved. The only safe and reliable 
preventive measure is not to breed from 
horses or mares with such faulty hocks, | 
and not to subject animals with good hocks | 
to severe strain when too young to undergo | 

it. 














| 
** With regard to the surgical treatment | 
when curb has appeared, and inflammation | 
and lameness are present, little need be) 
sald, as it is generally preferable to call in| 
the services -f a veterinary surgeon, who | 
will adopt the course which, in his jadg 
ment, is most suitable to the case, for al 
eases should not be treated alike: each 
should be dealt with according to circum- | 
stances.”’ 


** When sach professional services are 


dram; hog’s lard, one ounce. Have the 
drnggist mix this thoroughly. Cot the hair 
from the enlargement, and rub a little of 


the above ointment upon the enlargement | 


every night,antil a free watery discharge is 
produced from the surface. The ointment 
should be thoroughly rubbed ip, and the 
rabbing shoald be in the cpposite direction 
from thatin which the hair lies. Ten or 
15 minutes should be spent in the rubbing 
process. After the free watery discharge 
has been produced omit the ointment for 
one week, during which anoint the irritated 
spot once a day with hog’s lard. After 
the lapse of one week from the time the 
ointment was omitted, repeat the applica: 
tion of the ointment as directed above. 
This is probably one of the cheapest and 
most effective preparations for removing 
enlargements by absorption that can be 
employed.—Ep | 





Mambrino Patchen. 


There were three Mambrino ;Patchens. One 
Was a s00 of George M. Patchen, another was 
bred in Fayette County, without much pedi- 

ree, probably not enough to get in the 
books, and died young, without achieving any 
great reputation, aad the third was Herr’s 
Mambrino Patehen, that became one of the 
most distinguished of progenitors. The lav+t- 
pamed horse was a unique animal His 
breeding was not such as would now make 
him sought after. True, he was by Mambrino 
Onief, a great foundation sire, and of kindred 
blood to Hambietonian. His dam, however, 
was bya son of American Eclipss, while his 
second and third dams were pacing mare’. Mam- 
brino Patchen was & remarkably smooth, well- 











td “ners Ghould Use 
XNAULT’S 
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Caustic 
Balsam 


The Great French Veterinary Remedy. 


A SAFE, SPEEDY 4ND 
POSITIVE CUnz. 





not available, however, and the in-/ ar cre 
fammation and lameness are very, exclusive 
marked, the horseman cannct do wrong| fF” ace 3-5 
if he enjoins rest in a stall, with — ——— 
warm water fomentations or cold appli-| | goon to the 
cations, such as solution of acetate of lead| | i] Govern. 
or tinctare of arnics, to the part. The | , . | —— 
horse should be kept tied up for a few days | 2* ee 


until the infammation has been subdued, | 
and then preparations of mercury, such as 
biue ointment or a weak solution of corro- 
sive sublimate, or of iodine, as the com- 
pound tincture or the ointment of biniodide 
of mercury, way be applied with the object 
of diminishing the size of the swelling. 

“ In all these cases, and in many others 
in which injury to the back parts of the 
legs has occasioned pain and lameness, I 
have found a high-heeled or patien shoe 
affords immediate relief to the animal both 





SUPERSEDES ALL CAUTERY OF FIRING 

impossible tc Sroduce any scar or blemish. The 
@afest best Blister ever wed. Takes the place 
of all liniments for mild or eavere actio:.. Removes 
a!! Banches or Blemishes from Horses or Cattle. 


As a» HUMAN_REMEDY for Rheuma 
Sprains, Sere Throne. Meo! it ie —ã— 
that one tablespoonfal of 


WE GUARANTEE Uausvic'wavenu'att 


produce more actual results than a whole bottle ~f 
any liniment or spavin cure mixture ever made. 


Frery bottle of Caustic Sajsam 


tou to give satisfaction. 


testimonials, ete, Address , 
THE LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS ©O,, Cleveland, Ohio 


| mach in demand that I doubt whether he ever 
| bad moch training after that age, but certainly 
| a8 @ trotcer he was never phenomenal. Neither 
was he at all remarkable as a sire of speed. He 
never got a 323.20 performer, and thougp 
\largely pacing bred never sired an ani- 
mal that made a pacing record as good as 
2.30, but Iam of the opinion that some of his 
get Cid pace, though the contrary assertion has 
been nade. When Mambrino Patchen was io 
his prime pacers were ata discount. Oecertainly 
pacers were rare among bis immediate'prozeny. 
and it is said that Dr. Herr once advertised that 
he would charge no fee for his services if the 
result was a pacer. Nevertheless he was bred 
to many paciog Mares, the;doster baving a 
strong fancy for that sort of mixed breeding. 
This fact, together with Mambrino Patchen’s 
Own breedirg, accoun!s for the number of pacers 
that bave since cropped out amoig bis later 
descendants. 


One of the cotable tacts about Mambrince 
Patchen was that be was a ri markably bealwny 
borse, and one of great soundness and coosti- 
tations! strength. To this it was doubdtiess 
largely dus that he became so great a pro eni 
tor. He was, it is said, never sick till the day of 
his death,snd then there was a suspicion of 
poisoning, though what ground there was for the 
suspicicn I Co not know. Tne Mambrino Pateheo 
family is stilia remarkably sound ope. Among 
his immediate descendants I never knew of bu 
one case cf ophthaimia (inough there may 


asa rale,also have excelient hocks and gco1 
logs and feet. In these ,respecjs I have heard 
complaint of some of the other sons of Mambrino 
Onief, some of which were doubdtiess 
founded,but I never heard of it of tae Mambrino 
Patenens. Mambrino Patshen ‘transmitted his 
greet constitational strength aad soandness to 
his progeny witb much unif rmity, and they, of 
course, transmitted these q 1alities in a consid- 
erable measure to their descendants. Necer- 
sarily, the blood did not contro! always. I know 
one great stallion out ofa Mambrino Patchen 
mare that was biind. [ saw his dam at about 
20 years of ege, and she had then aa eys like a 
bawk. It wes exceptionally clear and bright. 


Most of the speed that has been exhibited by 
descendants of Mambrino.Patchen has doubtless 
been due to the Hambletonian blood with which 
the blood of that horse has ,been so largely !n- 
termized. This is proven by the facts that 
Mambrino Patchen did not bave great speed 
himself, and that hedid not produce itin bis 
s0D8 ard Caugbters. Owing probably in part to 
the consanguinity between the two families, and 
‘m part also to the pacing cross in Mawmbrino 
Patcben, no strainbas proven sogreat as an 
ally to the Hambietonians. I have seen an 
old tabulat‘on of the pedigree of Mambrino 
Patchen, showing,I believe, some 50 odd crosses 
to Messenger. Most of them are too remote, 
Lowever, to bave apy special effect. I do not 
believe much in the theory that crosses eight or 
ten generations back baried onder bupdreas cf 
others beve very much, potency. Messerger 
blood: is doubtless a good thing when it 
comes threvgh «fMcient .lines, but like 
apy otber fluid it loses its strength when 
very much diluted. We have in this 
horse the Mambiino Chief blood, a little 
Messenger in Gano, the sire of bis Gam, anda 
fow pacing crosses not very faraway. I am a 
little sce ptica) al cut thore very remote Messen- 
ger crosses stanyraie. I know they bave been 
used @ gocd deal to “ point morals” and to 
“adorn tales” of torte pecigiees, Too many of 
them, possitiy bsve bad. their origin in 
stud-horse advertisements on the doors of 





Diaekemith shops at country cross roads 


have been more), and this was probably a | 
maternal inheritance. I think that the family, | 


weil | 


mythical in their origta, and a littie un- 
certain as tothe channels through which they 
bave come dowa to us. I prefer taking only 
what is tnowat> bs aatieotic. T rat, taken‘in 
connection with the fact that Dr. Herr nevar 
failed to breed his horss to a first-rate mare 
when be had an opourtuaity, and toat he indar- 
triously and persistently sought such mares for 
many years, is scufMfisient to account for Mar- 
Drino Patchen’s great success as a progenitor of 
trotters. 

The only horse that was · aporior to Mambrino 
Patcheo, counting merely by t1xe number of 
mares produced by his dsugh'ers, was Blase 
Bull. It will bs o served, however, that the list 
of performers credited to Blue Ball’s daughters 
adounds much more largely in pacers, and are 
not Dearly «qual in celebrity as race horses. 
Blue Ball bad, however, much more speed than 
Membrino Patehen, altnough tt was paciog’and 
not trotting speed. Bias Bull must also have 
been a horse of great vitality and constitutional 
strengtb. 

The same thing may be said of nearly, or pos- 
sidly qaite, every Dorse tnat nat evar becone a 
distinguished sire of dams. {ndividualiy, he 
must bave been a horse of great vigor, because 
he mast habitually have produced strong, vigor - 
ous mares, and a horse of weak constitco- 
tion canro: de that. Hambletontan, that rank« 
next t> Mambrino Patchen as a brood , 





and PliotJr., Georges Wilk+s, E ectionser and 
Almont were all in this respes: renarkabdls. 
To make the highest class +f «@ broo1 mare sire 
great vigor of constit ition is not ths o ilylessen- 
tial; the instiact,to trot mast also be present,and 
no horse ever yet had too mich of it. N>»thor- 
oughbred borse ever yet made a great sire of 
trotting Drool mures, and reasoning Dy anal dey 
it is sa’e to say none ever will. 


It was extremely foriunate for the fame of 
Mamprino Patehea at a brood-mare sire that he 
was immediately foliowed by a number of 
borses, sons of a much greater trotting sire, that, 
while they in most lastances lacked his sp'en4id 
physique, were mach more stronely endowed 
with trotting instinct. They supp'ied exactly 
the elementin which he was lacking, and the 
progeny resu'ting from the mating of 
sons of Hambistonian with daugiters of 
Mambrino Patchen was an improvement 
upon both ancestral lines, the proance 
having more intense trotting instinxt than their 
dam’s family aad a Detter physical make up than 
their sires. Meany of then possessed the high 
finish and handson® contormation of their ma- 
ternal grandsive. Oae of their most distin- 
guished charsc‘eristics is their stra'g it hips, the 
tail bone comiog out almost on a level with their 
couplings. 

Dr. Herr was a stickler for fine talls and good 
tall carriags, and dr · a with a view to producing 


this conformation. I heard it said many years 
ago that he was the only trotting-norse breeder 
in Kentucky that “ bred for tatis.” Much; of his 
education was received during the era of fiue 
saddle and show borses, and Mambrino Patchen 
was his ideal ofa horse. It i:onestionabie, bow- 
ever, whether the god doctor fally appreciated 
hie value. He very distinctly was not the great 
sire of speed which he considered him. In 
this re*pect, while fair, he was very mash infe- 
rior to many Hambietonian horses, and to 
Woodford Mambrino, at least, among the sons 
of Mambrino Onief, bat as a sire of fine mares of 
stout conformation and immense vitality, such 
a3 would cross wll with toe Hambietonian 
horses (many of which were greatiy lacking in 
@00d looks), he was supreme. [tis doubdtfol 
whether avy other stailion ever lind 
that coald exactly have filled the place 
otf Mambdrino Patehen. A good deal 
of his suscess was owing to Dr. Herr’s 
selection of msres with which to mate him. 
Dr. Herr was @ thoroigh horseman, bat not 
of the modern schoo). He looked for quality 
very much more then fr high trotting breeding 
aswe now uoderstand the term. In fact, till 
pesr the close of his cireer, there was not much 
very high trotting breeding, ani the Hambieto- 
nian type was not mach to his fancy. 

Dr. Herr’s greatest mistake was in igooring 
the merits of George Wilkes. This error 
was one that was committed by many 
horsemen of the day, inclading the Woodburn 
Farm, and singularly enough Woodburn did not 
believe much in Mambrino Patchen, probwbiy 
from a feeling that Vooobura bico! was goo4 
enough. The Woodbarn horse that most neariy 
Blled the place of Dr. Herr’s stallion was Pilot 
Jr., but even he was in some respects inferior to 
Mambrino Patehen as across for the Hambietc- 
bians, although toe Pilot Jr. cross did producea- 
Dumber of world-renowned trotters. 


fons bad the pacing cross “ close up.” 
ICONOCLAST. 





, Veterinary Department. 
Question andjAnuewers. 


E. 
that is thin in fesh and wesk. } lease prescribe 





It is re-| 
markable that both these great Drood-mare stall | 


| 


| 
| 
| 


— — 


had better consist of dog bread or © ake 


ean be obtained most any piace 
not too large, will be sufficient. * 
buy one dezsa of Dr, Warner's live 
aive her one every other night ur 
taken six. 
days and again resume them, bavi: g 


) 


ry 


Then omit them for a we. 


A 


ofabout two weeks between the . 


third Cove. She must not have any 
or sudar, and should be given dally « 
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LESS THAN HALF the price of 
reaeon why you snould use Germa 
for horse bedding. O. B. Barrett 
North Market street, Boston. 


——The term “ wireless telegrs 


x 


1 


jected to br the Electrical Rriee 


it a** borribie misnomer, in the sa 


as the expression ‘torseless carria,y 


telegrapby ’ ie considered ‘an ey 
clent title,’ because there may be 
of waves. Iti¢ not yetin the leas 
the messages are transmitted: tha: 
the agency is Hertz waves, electro» 
tromagnetic induction, or what » 
telegraph’isa vwagoe and mean 
while‘ space telegraphy ’ can o ily » 
Systeme which cannot be directed 
be hoped to be replaced by those 
What shall we cali it? 
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OTASH giv 

flavor and ji 
all fruits. No gooc 
can be_ raised 
Potash. 


Fertilizers containin 


] 


wit 


M., Ooppecticut: I bave a )4-year->1¢ horse | 


the quiekest possible way to fatten him and) § to 10% of Potash 


make him look well. 

| Anewer: Have your borse’s teeth fixed in a 
proper manner, as no doubt they need Ir. 
| all grain awsy for a few days and substitute 
|}bran. Oasrefolly ative him a quart of raw linseed 
loll. When the effect of thie has passed away 





Take | 


| give bim three quarts of ground oats, and add to | 


this one pint of linseed or fiaxseed meal at each 


| meal, gradually increasing the quantity of meal. | 


| Keep him warm and dorot overwork him. In 
| two weeks repeat the dose of oll. This will im- 
prove bis condition and make bim take on fiesb. 
[ cannot prescribe any drugs for bim, as you 
must be fairly patient. 
| FF. E.8.. Mass.: Please advise what course to 
| pursue to reduce the fiesh on a female Snepherd 
|dog. Sheis seven years old,and isfed onces 
| day on rice snd lean meatcut up fine. She has 
| grown very fleshy, and it has become alr ost im- 
| possible for her to travel faster than a waik, avd 
| even then ehe soon gets tired and out of breath 
| [ value ber bighly, and would like to reli«ve her 
if possible,so any suggestioas you may make 
| will be thankfully received. 
Answer: As the process of digestion in the 
dog is very slow, and in her present condition 
she will require but one mealin 234 bours, that 
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Moseley & Pritchard 


ALLEN FARM 
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| KREMLIN, 2.07 3-4, 

_ LANCELOT, 2.23, 

| PISTACHIO, 2.21 3-4, 
| MAZATLAN, 2.26 3-4, 


“ Lyric, 2.14 


“ Carya, 


61 


sé 46 





New Price List Wili be Issued in December, ’99. 





WM. RUSSELL ALLEN, 


Highest Class of Trotting Bred Hor 


sire of Allenka, 2.13 I- 


2.15 1- 
Casuist, 2.20 I- 
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At 





ALOYONE, 2.27, by ®EORGE WILKES, 2. 


CLAYONE 1[22( 


Race Record, Half-Mile Track, 2.20 1-4, 


SIRE, 


2” 


dt & 


DAM, 
Clayrene, by Sayre’s Henry Olay, 2.29; 24 dam, Voluntary (dam of Blackweo! Prince 


Seely’s American Star 14. 


i 
mare list. 
action, 


rset, seconds and third dams are producers, 


Hic is Brother ia Bleed ef HMarricita, 3 O09 %-4. 
Alclayone stsnds 15.3 bands, weighs 1175 lbr.,is afipe roadster, s.y'ish and bold ga 
His second and third dams are in the er 
Most of his foals are of god #!z3, handsome and beautifally gaited, with exce 


ete.). by Volunteer 55; 34 dam, Fanny (Millspaugh Mare, dam of Young Sentinel, 2.2 


Alciayone will make the season of 1900 at my stable in Andover, Me., where severs 


TERMS TO WARRANT $20.00. 


Mares kept at pasture, 60 cents per week, in stable cn bay §1 per week, fay and grat 


may be seen. 


dents and escapes at owner’s risk. 





wn. GREGG, 


Aamadaover, 


werk. By the year bay sno grain in winter, pasture in summer, $60. Best of care give: 


Ma 














PNEUMATIC 


ALWAYS ON VIEV 


At the Horse Sales so that all buyers can critically examine 


AFFREY 
R AWFORD CARRIAGES 


Which are the best that money can buy: A FEW SECOND HAND. Complete Line of Tires. Repairin 





BLAUROCK CARRIAGE CO., Broadway and 48th Street, New Y 
(CATES (Liprers 
' A Perfect Clipping and Grooming Machine in | 














COATES No. 109 IMPROVED. 


















description. 


E Manufacture CLIPPING MACHINES 'of eve 
COATES No. roo furnished with 


one No. 29 B. Cutter head, complete, and one Brus 

or two Cutters complete, COATES patent all steel 
Flexible'Shaft and Quarter Bend. A Standard 
running in Bronze Self-Oiling Boxes. Send for catalogue A. ©: 


PRICE $50.00. 
COATES CLIPPER MFG. CO., Worcester, M 





